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PREFACE 


The report on the Economic Survey of Small Industries for Calcutta 
wns published in August, 1954. The reports of the districts of West Dinaj- 
pur raid Malda have been published in Tanuary, 1956. A summary report 
for the State of West Bengal has also been published in August, 1956. 
Reports for the districts of ITooghly, Darjeeling, Nadia, 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta Industrial area, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Midnapore and Howrah 
have already been submitted to the Government. The iiresent report refers 
to the district of Burdwan. 


N. CHAKRA VARTI, 
Director^ 

State Statistical Bureau^ 
Government of West Bengal. 


Calcutta. 

The 23rd August^ 1956. 
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0.1. Introduction: The present report is tli of IKb 

reports on tlie small industries of the State. It 
tries of the district .of Burdwan. 


1.1. Preliminary work: The listing of establishments in respect of the 
small industries in urban areas of the district was d(»ne on a complete 
enumeration basis but in the rural areas 10 per cent, of the total number of 
villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, 
however, were completely eiiinnerated. The numbers of towns and villages 
covered in this district were 11 and 1241, respectively. 

1.2. The establislinients were classified into 80 (‘lasses according to the 
princij)al products manufactured in each establishment as in the ease of the 
small industries of Calcutia. To meet the requirements of the Directorate 
of Industries, the follo^^ing 14 classes of industries already included under 
the 80 1)1 oad classificaiious were, however, eonsidered separately, namely, 
U) Steel trunks, (2) steel-wire produets, (3) cutlary, (4) cycle-parts, (5) looks, 
(6) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, (9) artificial silk, (10) 
mats, (11) sports goods, (12) brush manufa(‘ture, (LS) simple types of 
malhematioal instruimmts and (14) (‘oir and coir products. The small 
industries were thus classified into 100 classes in all. The names of the 
industries are shown in Appendix R. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industries is given in Appendix A. 

1.3. The preliminary work as referred to in the above paragraph 1.1, 
war completed by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau during tin* marginal time in 1952. In order to get more up-to- 
date information on the above 14 elasses of industries, as mentioned in 
paragraph 1.2., it was necessary to carry out a special survey in certain 
centres of the districts, where the industries under invest igation were known 
to be localised. In Burdwan, during the first phase of the si)ecial survey, 
listing of establishments of sjiecified industries was done on a complete 
enumeration basis in the following towns, namely, Katwa and Asansol 
which are the localised centres for steel trunk and cutlery industries. 


1.4. Each class of industry was, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following 4 categories, viz., (1) 
using power and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using power and 
employing 10 or more workers, (3) not using power and emjiloying less 
than iO workers and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. 8p6Cified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the 
localised centres, containing a fraction of the total area of the district, 
were surveyed in the year 1954 and in order to ascertain the total number 
of establishments in respect of specified industries, the f(>llowing jiroeedure 
has been adopted. As already stated, listing of establishments in urban 
areas during both the surveys was done on a complete enumeration basis. 
In the preliminary survey, all the towns in the district were surveyed but 
only selected centres where the specified industries are localised were 
cov<^red during the second round survey. The total number of establish- 
ments in a specified industry in the district has been obtained by summing 
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lip the number of eiich indnitries in thoee localised centres m found during 
the second round survey with the total number of establishments in the 
other towns as found during the first round. In the rural areas, estimates 
were first prepared for the entire district excluding the areas where the 
specified industries are localised. This number added up to the number of 
esiablishments obtained from the areas, where the industries are localised, 
was taken as the total number of establishments for the rural area as a 
whole. 

li.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries 
weie originiilly" included under three ])arent (dassification, viz., (i) general 
engineering ui) silk and artificial silk (5‘i) and (iii) unspecified 

indusiries (G-d). The number of establishments now included under the 
three iiareiii classifi(*ations, therefore, has been lakeii to be the remainders 
of the original jK)i)ulation figure under these broad heads after deducting 
th(‘ total numbers of establishments under the s])e(dfied industries in each 
gTou|), For exani])le, tlie number of establishments under “general engi- 
neeT-ing” was obtained by subtracting the algebraic sum of the numbers of 
establishments under “steel trunks”, “cutlery”, “steel-wire products*’, 
“(•ycle-])arts” and “locks” as obtained during the se(*ond round survey 
from the total luimljcr under parent classification in the preliminary 
survey. Expressed mathenud ically, the total number in tin* parent classi- 
fication is (A^— Hi) where N denotes tlie number of establishments obtained 
duiing tlie preliminary survey in the parent ( lassifieation and n^ 
represents the number of ostablishmcaits in the fth specified industry during 
the second round survey. The same ])roeedure has been adopted in both 
rural and urban areas. 

3.1. The sample: The total number of establislimenis included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries was found to be very small 
as compared to the total number of establishments in category 3. For the 
pni’iiose of drawing samples for the economic survey, therefore, the entire 
district was first stratified ns follows: — 

(?') Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
separately for the urban and rural areas and (ii) the establishments in 
category 3 of each <dass of industry in the urban and rural areas were 
considered together for drawing samples. As pointed out iu paragraph 1.4 
of the re])ort, category 3 includes small establishments not using power 
and employing less than 10 workers. As the main eharacteristics of these 
cottage industries are practically the same in both urban and rural areas, 
it was decided to (consider them together foi reducing the number of 
samples in the interest of economy. 


3.2. The number of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industry has been taken to be as follow^s: — 

(n) 1-25 — Complete enumeration. 

(h) 2C-100 — iO per cent, with a minimum of 25. 

(c) 101-500 — 10 per cent, with a minimum of 40. 

id) 501 and above — ^2.5 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 

Samjdes were drawn systematically, but in those cases where systematic 
samples could not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogether 1189 samples were selected in this district. 
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3.3. It will be noticed that in the rural areas Bampies were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of districtwise estimates for the variou?4 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the total 
number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments 
was draw’n for the economic survey on the basis given in paragraph 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records it was observed that 
bofh classification and category as recorded previously in certain schedules 
rc(»uired to be changed. During the interval between listing and tlie 
ecojtOinic eiKjuiry, the number of workers engaged in some establishments 
was found to have been changed requiring amendments of division into 
categories. Moreover, it was found in some cases that the classification of 
an establishment by industry on the basis of princi})al products as re])orted 
liy tlie owners at the listing stage was not correct. The i>oj)ulati(m figures 
accordingly had to be adjusted on the basis of saniplt^ figures. The basis 
finally adopted for adjustment of population figures is given below whi(*b 
is the same as in tin* (*ase of the small industries of Calcutta. 


Ther(* are 100 industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
I tn 1x4 = 400 groups. 

Let P^, p 2 and N,, N 2 denote respe<‘tively the pojmlation and sample 
figures in groups 1 and 2. 


Let us further assume that n^ out of Nj samples as originally re])orted 
in grouT) 1 actually belong to group 2 while n.^ out of Ng samples actually 
belong to grouiJ 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted i)opulation figures in 

grou])s I and 2, have been taken to be equal to ( Pj— ^ — ** + 

\ N 2 J 


(■ 


, «,p, \ , 

Pg- -r— + ) respectively. 

J.V 2 ^ 1 .f 

The above formulae have been generalised for adjusting population 
figures wherever more than two grouj^s are involved. 


4.1. Field work for the economio survey: The field work in connec- 
tion with economic survey of the small industries was done in tJie marginal 
time in 1904 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Ilranch in the 
distri(*t. It may he mentioned that small industries ot the State are not 
evenly distributed particularly in rural areas. This created the need for 
large scale movement of field staff in different police stations. Pjogrammes, 
however, were drawn in such a way that entire work in the district was 
comi)leted before the commencement of the Jute/Aus season. As the 
volume of work for the district was not enough to engage all the staff 
during the marginal period, some of the staff liad to be deputed to other 
districts where additional staff was necessary for completion of the survey. 
Economic enquiry of the district commenced on 5th April, 1954 and was 
completed by 6th Jul.y, 1954. In all, 23 assistant investigators were 
engaged in the survey and 1,608 man-days were spent. 

4.2. The difficulties encountered by the staff were of the same nature 
as experienced by the staff in other districts and were mainly as follows: — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 
of accounts. Information on specific items were, therefore, given by them 
only approximately. There was a general tendency to show the cost of 
production as being higher than what it was. Ij; was, therefore, necessary 
in many cases to ask questions on allied matters to check up their state- 
ments. 
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(ii) It waft a very difficult task on the part of inveatigators to collect 
information from such establiahments as have grown up as necessary 
adjuncts to big trading concerns, such as radio apd gramophone repairing, 
compounding of Ayurvedic medicines attached to the dispensary of a 
physician etc. 

(ni) Identification of samples caused immense troubles to the staff. In 
rural areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the concerns, it 
was very difficult to find out the actual location of the small industries and 
In trace out tlie owners of such conc.erns. 

{ir) Considerable difficulties were enc*oiintered by the field staff due to 
bad < oinniunic^ation in some parts of the rural areas of this district. 

5.1. Compilation: Tlie seheme f<*r the coini)ilation and analysis of data 
ni respect of towns other tlmn Calcutta and rural areas of tlie State was 
Mp])Toved and saneiion was finally ac*corded by Ihe Finance Department on 
9th June, 1954 for the eiitertainnient of necessary staff and for other eonti- 
gent ex|»enses in this ronneefion. The staff sanctioned were 1 statistician, 

I su]iervisor, 12 inspectors, Of) assistant coinjuiters, 2 lower division clerks, 
1 ty])is< and 5 orderlies and jicoiis. The stalisi ician was in charge of 
rcnitiny ami analysis of the data. A Dejuity Diiector ihe Bureau 
supervised the work generally, tlie entire 0 ]iei‘ations being conducted under 
file guidance of the Director. The coni])ilation and analytical work started 
on 7th Juiii*, 1954 and was coni])leted on 0th March, 1955. As the report 
Ml ibe eeonoinie survey for all the districts could not bo finalised by that 
dat< , samdion was accorded by the Finance Department for the post of 1 
statistician, 1 supervisor and 2 iuspe<‘tors for a further period of 2, months 
with eftVed from 7th March. 1955. 

0.1. Schecfule af the economic enquiry: The M-hedules used for tlie 
economic* emjuiry are shown in A])pendix ('. The first part of the schedule 
dealing with the general economic condition of the associat(*d family 
remained the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Calcutta. 
Son^‘ additions were, liowever, made in the .^econd part for the purjiose of 
obt allying additional information i elating to availability of raw materials, 
agencies for sale, cliaracter of competition, if any, faced by the indii.stries 
and details about machineries and tools used, as required by the Direc- 
torate of Industries. 

7.1. Details of the sample: A statement showing the total number of 
.samples allotted in the district, number of schedules rejected due to differ- 
ent causes and the number of schedules finally accepted for analysis is 
shown in Appendix D. It will be seen that out of a total number of 1189 
samples, 776 samples only were a(*cepted for analysis. Four hundred 
thirteen samples were rejected due to various reasons. Out of these 413 
rejected samples, 128 -were found closed. 111 not in existence any longer 
and no could not he traced. Sixty-three samples were rejected due to 
various reasons. These acj*ounted for a total of 412 rejertions. Only one 
schedule was rejected on scrutiny. Regarding factories which were not 
found in existence at the time of the economic survey in 1954. it may be 
stated that these were found functioning at the listing stage in 1952. Many 
of these small establishments crop nj) and go out of existence frequently 
or -Iiift from place to place. The total number of such establishments, 
nerhaps, remain more or less the same from year to year in normal time. 
Whatever may be the implications of these peculiar circumstances, the 
estimates presented in thi.s report refer to the econqinic conditions as found 
in the sample in 1954 applied to the total number of concerns as found 
during the lifting stage in 1952. 
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. 8. L IndllStriM the distriot: Appendix D referred to in the preceding 
^laiagraph shows the samples allotted to 52 elasses of industries. As stated 
in paragraph 1.2, the total number of classes adopted for the survey is 100 
as shown in Appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 48 classes of 
industries was found in the district, at any stage of the survey. It will be 
noiiced from Appendix D that information was not available for 4 classes 
i\i industries out of the above 52. These were found non-existent at the 
time of the economic survey. The economic data included in this report, 
therefore, refer to the remaining 48 industries. Only 37 out of 48 industries 
had more than 20 establishments according to estimates made. Industries 
liaving less than 21 establishments were lumped together at “all other 
indiistries’^ for the purpose #>f estimates of details. Only 11 industries 
h.tvij.g less than 21 establishments w^ere accordingly lum])ed together and 
tljr i;ib]ts show details in respect of 37 industries. These are (1) wheat 
jnodiicts, (2) rice milling, (3) rice }>roducts, (4) biscuits, (5) sweets, 

«iigar, (7) distilleries, (8) vegetable oils, (9) tanning, (11) earthenwares, 
M2) cotton textiles, (13) cln^micals, (14) l)rass jnoduets, (15) general engi- 
neering, (10) blaclvsmith, (.17) steel trunk, (18) <*.utlery, (19) footwear, 

bricks, (21^ woodware, (22) bamboo products, (23) bidi, (24) printing, 
(25) tail<Hing, (2(i) ro])e, (27) niis])ecifiefl industries, (28) gold ornaments, 
(20 i wat{‘h rejiairing, (30) toys, (31) dairy, (32) laundry, (33) photographs, 
(3-1) carls, (35) a])paTel, (36) musi<*al instiuments and (37) mats. 

Tile tables also sliow details for 11 industries pooled together, each of 
whi<*h has less than 21 establishments in the district, namely, (1) woollen 
te\tij(*s, (2) rubber, (3) hume pipes, (4) saw milling, (5) tobacco, (0) 
rubber-stamj)s, (7) textilles dyeing, (8) hay rutting, (9) electroplating, 
(lOi [tholo-framing and (11) conch products. 

I'able I indicates the number of establishments which were found at 
tb.e listing stage but were found closed or non-existing during the survey, 
ill the second phase. The establishments belong to 4 classes of industries, 
iiamt ly, (1) fruit jirocessiiig, (2) wood choiiping, (•») hosiery and (4) thread 
bail, 

9.1. Results of the survey: As stated in paragraphs above 776 
saiij|di‘s were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of 
thi- analysis are deseribed below. The table headings are — 

(1) Summary cd^ results. 

(2) Employment ])Osition in the associated families by industries. 

(3) Distribution of averOj^e number of non-working deyxmdants in the 

associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) INuceiitage distribution of the numbers of the associated families 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 

of education. 

(5) Avenige annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 

industries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 

by industries. 

(7) Production of crops growni per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops. 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 

of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked per establishment by 

industries wd by total values of assets. 
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(10) Average value (Rs.) of assets per estfiCblishment by industries and 
by ffifferent assets. 

(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

vll) Averag;e value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 
and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by industries 

and by sources of liabilities. 

(13) Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 

establishment by age-groups. 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

do) Coiisiimiilioii of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 
per establishment by industries. 

(loA) (Juanliiy and value of raw^ materials, etc., per establishment 
by industries. 

vKi) I'rofluction and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 
done for others ])er esiablishment and value of work done per 
man-monlh by industries. 

no A) Qtianliiy and value of finished products made during the year 
for sale iier establishment by industries. 

t 17) Average cost as jiereentage of average value of production per 
establishment by industries. 

9.2, Wherever possible, data within eaeli industry have been shown 
separately for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated 
in paragraph 1.4. 

9.3. Tlie weighted averages in each industry have been enlenlated on 
the basis of total figures. The 11 industries, the total number of eslablish- 
ments in each of which is 20 or lielow have been grouped and shown as 
“all other industries”. Reference may be made to the individual tables for 
obtaining information in details. In the paragraph below’ an attempt 
has been made to bring out the salient features only. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: 

Table l! Slimmary of results: This table summarises the statistics 
on (i) total number of establishments, (ii) total and average value of assets, 
(;?/) total and average number of labour employed divided into family 
labour and hired labour, (/r) total and average amount of wages paid to 
hired labour, (v) total and average value of raw materials, (vt) total and 
average value of fuels consumed, (rii) total and average cost of production 
excluding family labour, (rin) total and average value of work done per 
establishment for each industry as w’ell as (ix) average total cost (excluding 
family labour) as percentage of average value of production. Column (4) 
of the table show’s the iiumher of establishments within the district in each 
industry. It will he noticed that there were altogether 29,140 small 
manufacturing establishments in the district. One hundred eighty-three 
establishments were, however, excluded for lack of information at the 
listing stage. The number of establishments within each industry, for 
w’hich relevant information could not be obtained, is given in column (5). 
CVduinn (6) show’s the number of establishments on the basis of which the 
estiniates in the different tables presented in this report were prepared. 
It will be seen that the figures in column (6) have been obtained by sub- 
tracting the figures in column (5) from the figures given in column (4). 
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The total number of establishments in all small industries of the district 
of Biirdwan has. therefore, been estimated to be 28,957. Total value of raw 
materials used is about Its. 3.8 crores, total value of work done about 
Rs. 6.6 crores. Total labour employed is about 72,000 of whom about 
11,200 only are hired. Total wa^?es paid to hired labour ])er year in the 
small industries of the district of Burdwan are about 32.7 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will bo available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been divided into ^rou])s by differ- 
ent raracteristics and shown below. Ex(‘ept (r?) below the distribution are 
for averag-es. For oxainjile, in the industries whose assets have been 
shown as between lls. 501 to Rs. 1,5{K) there may be a lew esialdishments 
wboscv assets are al)ove or below the aforesaid ranj*-e. The statement means 
that the avera»*e assets of establishments in those industries fall within 
this raiifJ'e. It sliould also be noted that in some* cases the valutas of a 
few lar«*e establisliments often raises the average value for the industry as 
a whole so as to shift ihe industry into a ^tou]> of hig-her value. For a 
study of details icferenco should bt‘ made to the a |»]>ro]>riate tables at the 
end of the report. The distributions haw been shown under the following 
headings ; — 

(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 

(5) Distribution in1(» groii]is by average value of ass(ds piT eslablish- 
mc'iit. 

((’) Distribution into gT'Oii])s by average number of workers per esta- 
blislinient including family labour. 

yfi) Distribution into groii])s by percentage of family labour to total 
labour i>er establishment. 

(c) Distribution into gioujis by average wage's paid to hired labour per 
establishment . 

(/) Distribution into groups hj total lal)()iir ein]doyed ])er industry 
including family labour. 

Kfj) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed 
j)or year per estaldishment. 

(//) Distribution into grouj)s by average cost of production excluding 
family labour jier year per establishment. 

(/) Distribution into groups by average value ni work done per year 
per establishment. 

(./) Distribution into groups by total value of work done ]>er year per 
industry. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 
ment incdiiding cost of homily labour. 


The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 37 
industries, each sei)arately and 11 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 11 industries has been considered separately. The number 
of establishments being small the estimates are subject to large errors in 
in respect of these 11 industries. The tables should, therefore, be used with 
caution wherever any of these 11 industries occur. 
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(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishment^ 


Nuinter of establisliir'erils. 

Number of 
industries. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(it) 

Up to 10 

10 

S lap, rubber, liuino piws, ravv irilUng, tobacc\i. 

11- />o 

13 

rubber atam}>s, textiles d>eing, bay euttinir, 
electroplating ami plioto framing. 

Wi»eat products, biscutis, sugar, tr^nning, 

61-^ 250 


textiles, chemicals, stool trim)?, cutlery, rope, 
watch repairing, piiotogra])hs, conch piudiwts 
ami rrats. 

Distilleries, vegetable oils, 1 riiss products, bricks. 

261- 1,500 


printing, toys, laundry, apparel and musical 
instruirents. 

Hice priMlucts, general engineering, footwear. 

1,601—2,000 . . 


woodwai'e. unspecified industries, gold orna- 
ments and carts. 

Eart/honwares, blacksmith, bfimboo products, lidi 

3,001 and aV)ovc 


tailoring and dairy. 

Rice milling, sweets, cotton textiles. 

Total 

48 



The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
means all kinds of sujjrar products like vsu^arcandy, etc., an<l 

“electroplating*’’ includes ininai)latino* and en|;»Tavin^ as well. It a]ipeais 
from the first row that none of the industries under soap, rubber, liuine 
|)il)es, etc., have more than 10 establislinients. Similarly, the last row 
shows tiiat there are more than •i',000 establishments in three industries, 
namely, rice milline*, sweets and (‘otton textiles. The actual number is 
shown in tlie table itself. It may be noted that the larf^est number of small 
establishments occur in the following? nine industries, namely, earthenwares, 
blacksmith, bamboo ])rodu(‘ts, bidi products, tailoring, dairy, rice milling, 
s\v(*ets and cotton textiles. These nine industries account for about 77 per 
(cut. of the total of ‘.38,907 establishments in the district. 


(h) DIsi rihut ion info groups by average value of assets per establishment . 


Average value of assets (Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(V 

{■!) 

Up to 26 


1,977 

biigar, bamboo protlucts, ru ])0 ami 
mats. 

26—200 


1,882 

Hice products, woollen textiles, tex- 
tiles dyeing, uns])ecifiod industries, 
toys, laundry an<l coneli products. 

201—600 

11 

u,0tu 

Earti ion wares, cotton textiles, blarrk- 
smith, tobacco, bi<Li, tailoring, 
electroj)lating, dairy, photo fra- 
framing, apparel, and musical in- 
struments. 

601—1,500 

U 

10,709 

Rice milling, biscuits, sweets, vege- 
table oils, ohoinicals, brass prodticts, 
general engineering, cutlery, foot- 
wear, wood ware, rubber, stamps 
gold ornaments, photographs and 
carts. 

1,501— 5.000 


323 

Wheat products, distilleries, tanning, 
steel trunk, rubber, humo pipes, 
bricks, hay cutting and wetcli 
repairing. 

5,001 and above 


68 

Soap, saw milling and printing. 

Total 

48 

28,967 




It is evident from the first row of this table that there are four industries, 
namely, sugar, bamboo products, rope and mats, in which the total number 
of establishments is 1 ,977 and in uhich the average value of total assets 
does not exceed Es. 25. Similarly, the last row shows that there are in all 
68 establishments in 3 industries, namely, soap, saw milling and printing in 
wliicli the assets exceed Es. 5,(M)0 ])er eslablishment. The concentration 
i.s heavy in the group, Es. 201 — 500, which accounts for 48 per cent, of the 
total number of establislnnents in tlie district. 


(c) iJiatrihuiion 'into fjrovps ht/ nrcrofjv nuinJpcr of irovkfr per cstofilislnncvts 

including famihi labour. 


Average number 
of vi orkers. 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
estal>li8h- 
inents. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—1 

0 

07 

Tobacco, ruV>ber stamps, textiles dyeing, 
rope, photogra])hB and mats. 

1—2 

13 

7,932 

Rico milling, tanning, cboinicals, hume 
l)ipe8, woodwtire, tailoring, uiis]>ecified 
industries, gold onuiments, liay (rutting, 
okHdroplaiing, photoframing, aj>i)arol ami 
conch products. 

2—3 

16 

14,683 

Rico j)r()diict8, sweets, earthenware, general 
engineering, blacksmitli, cutlery, foot- 
wear, rubber, bidi, watch roj)airing, toys, 
tlairy, laundry, carts and musical instru- 
ments. 

3—4 

0 

6,071 

WTioat p*i- 0 (luct 8 , biscuits, distilleries, vege- 
table oils, cotton textiles and l>amboo 
products. 

4—6 

3 

09 

Sugfjj', st(*el trunk and wo(»ll(jn textiles. 

6 end above 

6 

235 

Soap, brass products, bricks, saw milling and 
printing. 

Total 

48 

28,967 



Hero the group 1 — 2 acliially indicates the range J.Ol — 2.00. Similarly 
for Ollier gTou])S. The first row shows the names of industries which are 
smallest in size and do not employ more than one person on the average. 
Similarly for other rows. Concentration is the highest in two grou])s, 
1—2 and 2 — 3. The former accounts for about 27 per cent, and the latter 
about 50 per cent., a total of 77 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments. The largest number of industries occurs in the second group 
whereas the first covers a smaller number. Eight industries with 304 
establishments employ more than 4 persons on the average. 
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id) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total labour 

per establishment. 


Percentage of family Number of Number of 

labour to total labour, industrieft. establish- Names of industries. 




ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—10 


47 

Tanning. 

10—30 


15 

Soap, and saw irilling. 

30-40 


420 

Biscuits, sugar, distilleries, brass products, 
cutlery, bricks and printing. 

40—70 


5.569 

WTieat products, sweets, steel trunk, foot- 
wear, hume pipe, woodware, watch 
repairing and cal ls. 

70-— 90 


io.:n2 

liice milling, vegetable oils, general engineer- 
ing, blacksinilh, rubber, l-iili, tailoring, 
gold ornaments and electro] >1 at irig. 

90-100 

21 

12,.'>25 

Rice ijroduels, earthenware, cotton textiles, 
woollen textiles, chemicals, bamboo pro- 
ducts, tobacco, rubber stamps, textiles 
(Ij'eing, rojM', unspf'cified industries, hay 
cutting, toys, dairy, laundry, jdioto- 
graphs, photoframing, a|)]»ii,n’l, conch 
]>ro(inels, nmsjciil instruiverns and mats. 

Totnl 

4fi 

2S.S,’)7 



Tm* f?rouj) 10 — actually indicate?? ilic ranjrc 10.01 — 00.00. Similarly 
tor ()1lu*r | 4 ‘n)U])s. The first and second row indicate lhat 11i(‘ 0 iTidiistrie?!, 
viz., tannin^?, soap and saw niilliii^* wiHi 02 estal)lislimenis cTn])loy family 
liihonr which is less than *‘10 pei cent, of the tolal lahour. TI)e concent ra- 
lio-n is the highest in the last ^ronp. i.e., 1)0 - 100 ]»er cent, of the family 
lahoar, comprising* about 40 ])er cent, of the toial number of establishments 
in the <Hstrict. Twenty-one out of a total of 4S industrials occur iu this 
«.ironi). It shows that the small iudustries oi this district employ family 
labour to an a])prcc.iable extent. 

(c) Disfrihufion iiufo groups hy average wages paid /o hired hdtuur per year 

per esiahlish men t . 


A\"orage wa^os paid 

Nim)])er of 

Nunj])er of 


to hired labour (Rs.). 

industries. 

establish- 

raonls. 

Name ot industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—50 


9,626 

Sugar, earthenware's, cotton textiles, che- 
micals, unspecified industries, electro- 
plrting, toys, dairy and musical instru- 
ments. 

51—250 . . 



Rice milling, rice products, sweets, vegetable 
oils, })lack-smith, bidi, rubV>or, humc pipes^ 
tailoring, gold ornaments, laundry and carts* 

251—750 

5 

2,262 

General ongimeering, cutlery, footwear, 
woodware, and watch repairing. 

751—1,600 

5 

331 

’Wheat products, biscuits, distilleries, brass 
products and bricks. 

1,601—2,600 

3 

122 

Tanning, steel trunk and printing. 

2,601 and above 

2 

15 

Soap and saw milling. 

otal 

36 

26,891 




u 


The number of industries shown in this table is 36 as against 48 in 
other tables. This is on account of the fact that in 12 industries with 
al»out 7 per cent, of the total number of e.'-tablisbments, no hired labour is 
eiJi])loyed and hence no payment of wages is made by them. The largest 
number of esiablishnionts pays lelweeii Us. 51 — 250 per year as wages to 
hired labour. It is noticeable that only two industries, namely, soap and 
saw milling having 15 establishments ])ay w'ages above Rs. 2,600 per year 
on the average to hired labour. 


(/) Distribution into groups hjj total labour crnplogrd per imiustrg including 

familg labour. 


Total labour 

Number of 

Nimibor of 


imluetries 

establiidi- 

mente. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 26 mtm 

10 

62 

Kubber, Hume pijx^s, tobacco, rubber stamps, 
textiles, dyeing, hay cutting, electro- 

plating, photographs, photoframing and 
conch products. 

100 

10 

306 

8oap, tanning, woollen l/ox tiles, chemicals, 
steel trunk, saw milling, roj>o, watch re- 
pairing, apparel, and mats. 

101—600 

10 

733 

Wheat products, biscuits, sugar, distilleriee, 
vegetable oils, brass prt^ducts, cutlery, 
printing, toys and muRioal instruments. 

501—2.500 

10 

7,047 

Rice products, general engineering, foot- 
wear, bricks, wocidwaro, tailoring, unspeci- 
fied Industries, gold omamonts, laimdry 
and carts. 

2,501—7,600 

7 

16,893 

Rice milling, sweets, earthen -wai‘es, black- 
smith, bamboo products, bidi and dairy. 

7,501 and above . . 

1 

3,926 

Cotton textiles. 

Total . . 

48 

28,967 



It will be seen from the first row that tljere arc 10 industries, namely, 
rubber, hume pipes, tobacco, etc., each of which employs not more than 
25 workers in all the establishments together. Similarly, the second row 
shows that each of the 10 industries, namely, soa]), tanning, woollen 
textiles, etc., employ between 26 — 100 workers. It will be noticed that 
tlie largest number of total labour (7,501 and above) is employed in only 
one industry, namely, cotton textiles. It may be pointed out here that 
in coit(m textile industry, family labour constitutes more than 96 per cent, 
of t!)c total labour. The actual number of to-tal labour employed by each 
industry may be read from table 1. 

Burd — 2 
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iff) DiHribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed 

per yeoT per establishment. 


Average value of raw Nuinlxjr of Niimber of 


materials (Rs.) 

iridustricH. 

establinh- 

ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

0-- 50 . . 


1,006 

61— .'00 


3,649 

101" -230 


2,744 

26 1- -600 


668 

601—1,000 

10 

12,S94 

1,001—5,000 


6,956 

6,001 and above 


140 

Total 

48 

28,957 


NttTiies of industries. 

(4) 

Karthon wares, rope anil hay cutting. 
Bamboo products, tailoring, electroplating, 
to^s ami apparel. 

blacksmith, textiles dyeing unspoci- 
fiou industries, laiuidry, musiijal instruments 
and mats. 

(.‘liemicais, brass products, cutlery, tobacco, 
rubber stnnipH, watch I'epairing, photographs 
carts, and conch products. 

Rice j>roducts, cotton textiles, wo<dlen 
textiles, geni'ral engineering, fiH>tv.‘ear, 
wo .dware, bidi, gold ornaments, dairy 
and photo framing. 

Rico milling, swocts, distilleries, vegetable 
oils, steel trunk, rub[)er, Hume pipes, bricks 
and printing. 

WT.eat products, biscuits, soap, tanning 
and saw milling. 


The above table sbowfl the extent of use of raw materials by different 
iudusliies. The first row indicates that Oie averagre value of raw materials 
used [)er establishment docs not exceed Rs. 501 in 3 indusirios, namely, 
(' irtlieiiwan's, rope and hay cntliiig:. Of these industries, roi)e and hay 
(‘lilting* do not sliow any expemlitnre on any raw matorialH, as may be seen 
from table 1, The largest coii(‘entrati()n is in the gToiip of Its. 501 — l,fK)0 
whii h has 45 per cent, of the total number of establishments. It may be 
pointed out here that there are more than 7,000 establishments in the 
district belonging to 14 industries, namely, rice nulling, sweets, distil- 
leries, vegetable oils, etc., in which the average value of raw materials 
used per year jier establishment exceeds Its. 1,0(10. 


{li) Vistribvtion into groups by average cost i/f production excluding family 
labour per year per esfahlish ment. 


Average cost of pro- 
duction excluding 
family labour (Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 100 


3,967 

101—260 


1,192 

261—1,000 

16 

10,876 


1,001—2,500 

6,827 

2,601—10,000 

6,908 

10,001 — and above 

07 

Total 

48 28,967 


Names of industries. 

(4) 

Earthenwares, bamboo products, rope 
and toys. 

Sugar, unspecified industries, hay cutting, 
electroplating, laundry, apparel and mats. 
Rico products, cotton textiles, woollen 
textiles, chemicals, blacksmith, tobacco, 
rubber stamps, textiles dyeing, tailoring, 
dairy, photographs, photoframing, carts, 
conch products and musical instruments. 
Brass products, general engineering, cut* 
lery, footwear, Hume pipes, wo^ware 
bidi, gold ornaments and watch repairing. 
Rice milling, biscuits, sweets, distilleries, 
vegetable oils, steel trunk, rubber, bricks 
and printing. 

Wlieat products, soap, tanning and saw 
milling. 



IS 


The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, cost of 
row materials^ fuels, rents, etc., and labour including contribution of casual 
labour but excluding that of family labour. The largest concentration of 
industries and establishments is in ihe group Rs. 251 — 1,000. It is notice- 
able that the average cost of productio-n per year per establishment exceeds 
Its. 10,000 in the cases of 4 industries, namely, wheat products, soap, 
tanning and saw milling. It is less than Rs. 100 in the cases of the follow- 
ing four industries, namely, earthenwares, bamboo })roduct8, rope and toys. 
OF these industries, ro])e, as has already been poinied <mt, does not incur 
ex'pendihire on raw materials, details for wbieh may be read from tables 
15 and 17. 


(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year per 

esiablishraen' . 


Average value of work Number of Niiiober of 
clono (3is.) intiurilrics. oista*^‘lish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

up to 500 


3,026 

601—2,500 

21 

18,131 


2.501- 5,000 

4,214 

6,001-10.000 

3,489 

10,001 and above 

97 


Names of industi’ios. 


(4) 

Sugar, baml>oo pi*oiluet9, rope, unspecified 
inilustrioB, toys, apparel and mats. 


Hico ])rodiit t8, earUienwares, cotton toxtiles, 
woollen t('\tile8, chemicals, general en- 
giiK'oring, blr.cksiaith, cutlaiy, woodwaro, 
tobacco, bitli, rubber stamps, toxtilos 
dyeing, tailoring, gold ornaments, hay 
cutting, electroplating, dairy, laundry, 
]>hob)gra})h8, photo framing, carts, conch 
j>roducts, and musical instmmonts. 

Sweets, vegetable oils, brass products, 
footwear, rubber, hume pipes and watch 
repairing. 

Rico milling, biscuits, distilleries, steel trunk, 
bricks and printing. 

Wheat products, soap, tanning and saw 
milling. 


Total 48 28,957 


The above table shows the average value of work doao (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production shown in the j)revious table. The 
average production value does not exceed 15s. >500 in 3,026 establishments, 
whicli constitutes 10 per cent, of the total number of establishments in the 
districi. The concentration is very high in the group Rs. 501 — 2,500 
which accounts for 6-3 per cent, of <hc total number of establishments. It 
may he pointed out that in 97 e; hiblishments belonging to 4 industries, 
namely, wheat products, soap, tanning and saw milling the average value 
of work done per establishment exceeds Rs. 10,000. 
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(i) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 


Total value of work 
done (Rb.). 

Number of 
industrioB. 

Number of 
estublish- 
ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 5,000 

6 

8 

6,001—50,000 

10 

214 

50,001—1.00,000 .. 

4 

358 

1,00.001—5.00,000 .. 

9 

1.375 

5,00.001—10,00,000 


5,057 

10.00,001—50.00,000 


9,095 

50,00,001 and above 


12,8.50 

Total 

48 

12.957 


Name of industries. 

(4) 

Humo pipes, tobacco, rubber stamps, tex- 
tiles dyeing and hay cutting. 

Sugar, woollen toxtiles, rubber, rope, electro- 
plating, photographs, photoframing, 
apparel, conch products and mats. 

Chemicals, cutlery, toys and musical instru- 
ments. 

Biscuits, vegetable oils, soap, brass pro- 
ducts, steel trunli:, printing, unspt^cified 
industries, watch repairing and laundry. 

Wheat fJiYxlucts, rice products, distilleries, 
earthenwares, bricks, saw milling, bamboo 
products and carts. 

Tunning, general engineering blacksmith, 
footwear, woodware, tailoring, gold orna- 
ments and dairy. 

Kice milling, swi^ets, cotton textiles and 

bidi. 


The above table shows that the total value of work done per year in each 
o1 the following four industries, namely, rice milling, 8we(»ts, cotton 
textiles and hidi ex(‘-ee(ls Ils. 5(),()(),b()(), suggesting that these industries hail 
the largest turnover in the district of Burdwan. In each of the following 
8 industries, namely, tanning, general engineering, blacksniiih, footwear, 
etc., the value of work done ])or year is between 10 lakhs to 50 lakhs of 
rupees. The largest number of industries lies in the group Us. 5,001 — 
5(1, out), though the number of establish in ents in this group is only 214, 
out of a total number of 28,957 establishments. 


(^) IHytrihution into groups by average ii^coinc per year per cstahlishjnent 
including cost of family labour. 


Average income per 

Number of 

Number of 


establishment. 

(Rs.). 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 250 


144 

Sugar, textiles dyeing, apparel and mats. 

251—500 


8,846 

Rice milling, rice products, oarthenwaree, 
bamboo products, rope, unspecified indus- 
tries, toys and laundry. 

501—750 

10 

9,293 

Vegetable oils, chemicals, balcksmith, wood- 
ware, tobacco, bidi, rubber stamps, 
tailoring, dairy and musical instruments. 

751—1,600 

16 

10,249 

Sweets, cotton textiles, woollen textiles, 
brass products, general engineering, cut- 
lery, footwear, rubber, hume pipes, gold 
ornaments, hay cutting, electroplating, 
photographs, photoframing, carts and 
conch products. 

1,501—2,500 


278 

Wheat products, biscuits, distilleries, steel 
trunk, printing and watch repairing. 

2,501 and above 

4 

148 

Soap, tanning, bricks and saw milling. 

Total 

48 

28,967 




The above table shows the distribution by average income, which 
includes the value of family labour. It is noticeable that four ^ of the 
industries, namely, sugar textiles dyeing, apparel and mats with 144 
establishments have an average annual income below Rs. 250. The high- 
est concentration is in the income group Rs. 751 — 1,500. It may be said 
that nearly 31 per cent, of tlie total number of establishments falling within 
tlie first two groups, hardly make any profit. Four industries, namely, 
soap, tanning, hricks and saw milling with 148 establishments have an 
average profit of more than Rs. 2,500 per year according to their own 
statement. I’he rest of tlie industries show profit^s varying from Rs. 251 — 
2,000. Other details may he read from tables 1 and 17. 

Table 2: Employment position in the associated families by indiistries: 

This lal)le gives a diMrilmtion ot the members of the associated families 
as to whether the mein hers are in gainful employment,^ non-working 
dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members^ (including the 
owner of the esiahlishment) who contribute to the family income either by 
their ]jersonal occu])ations or by working in the industry, agriculture, trade, 
eti\, belonging to the family, have been taken to bo in gainful employ- 
ment. The members who work part-time in the said industry, agriculture 
or trade, etc., have also hecui ineduded under this head. The second 
eatc-gory, namely, ‘"non-working dependants' * ineludes those who do not 
work in the industry, iigTic uliure or trade, belonging to the family and 
depend entirely on the income of the family for their livelihood. In the 
tliircl category have been shown all other mc^mbers taking meals with the 
family incliifling domestic servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average siee 
of the family, as indicated in c^olumn (4) is the total of the averages 
shown in the subsecjuent columns giving the detailed distribution. The 
average family size lies roughly between 4 and 7 persons in SO out of 38 
industries for whic*b estimates have been given separately. It may be 
l)oiniccl out in this coniicM'tion that the estimates for the tanning industry 
have hc'on based on one sample only. As the owner of this particular 
concern was found to live outside the area at the time of survey, informa- 
tion regarding his family was not available. This will account for no 
iiiformatioTi shown against this particular industry in tables 2 to 8 and 
14A. The average size of the family is 8 or above in the fcjllowing 7 
industries, namely, sugar, gold ornaments, steel trunk, printing, vegc^table 
oils, dairy and bric-ks in asc*ending order. li may he scon that the average 
number of non-working dependanis lies between 5 and 0 persons roughly, 
ill all Ihe familic^s engaged in tlic\se industriies. In hricks industry, the 
nimihor of domestic servants, tdc., is about 3. This has inflated the family 
size so as to make it the highest (10.38) amongst all the industries in the 
district. In many other districts of the State it was also observed ihat this 
industry has the highest family size. It is observed that in 3 industries, 
naniely, rice milling, rice products and toys, the number of ftmiales in 
gainful occupation is greater than that of males. It may also be noted 
that the number of non-working dependants in tlie said industries are 2.01. 
1.G8 and 0.G5, resjiectively. 1'hese are, in fact, the three lowest figures 
in the number of non-working dependants in the district. The number of 
adult non-working dependants is practically negligible in the cases of 
these three industries. No female is founll to be gainfully employed in 
the families associated with the following industries, namely, wheat 
prculucts, biscuits, sweets, sugar, distilleries, vegetable oils, soap, crbemicals, 
brass products, blacksmith, steel Irunk, watch repairing, carts, musical 
instruments and mats. Among these families excepting those engaged in 
sweets, carts and musical instruments industries, all income earners are 
adult males. The total number of adults in gainful employment varies 
in general from 1.00 to 3.00. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
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working; flependantB have been included under persons in gainful occupa- 
tion, aiui it is not unlikely that many adults do part-time work in these 
industri^-s. Tn 4 industries, namely sweets, tailoring, rope and gold 
(irnanjents, only nmk* children below 12 years are gainfully employed. In 
1^1 industiies besides these lour, namely, rice products, earthenwares, 
colion lextiles, general engineering, cutlery, woodware, bamboo products, 
bidi, jninting, dairy, laundry, carts and musical instruments, some 
children (age grouj) : 12 — 15 years) are found to be in gainful employ- 
ment. It is also signific'ani that there are domestic servants, etc., in most 
(*as<‘s. 

(ii) 'riu‘ intal number (»f small eslablishment>; in ilio district lias been 
estiinatt'd io be 28,1)57. Taking the average family si:^e <o be about 5 and 
assvMiiiig iiiai eatdi family owns nol more lluni one manufacturing esta- 
blishineiTt, it will be seen* ibat the small industiies of the district support 
a ]) 0 |)iilation of about 1.4 lakhs belonging to tbo families of the owners 
of these coneerns. It lias been seen that the total number of hired labour 
in ibese industries is of the order of 11,200. Constitution of their families 
and the number of earners jier family are not known. On the assumption 
that each earner sujiport 5 j)ersoas ineduding himself, it may ho noted 
that small industries in the district suj)pori 50,000 persons. Tlu^ small 
industries of the district, therefore, directly support a population of 2.0 
lakhs out of the aggregate poinilation of about 21.9 lakhs. 

Table 3: Distribution of average number of non-working dependants 
in the associated families by industries and by causes; In table (2) was 
given an indication as io the average number of non-working dependants. 
This table points out the causes for the dejiendance and shows the contribu- 
tion of each of the causes to the total number. The causes of dependance 
have betui shown under different categories, viz., shident, sick or infirm, dull 
season, want of employment and not seeking employment. The aversige 
number of non-working dependants is very high, being G.31 and 0.17, 
respectively, in the families associated with printing and dairy industries. 
It is the lowest (0.65) in toys as has already been pointed out in connec- 
tion with the previous table. The number varies between 3.29 and 5.49 
in all the remaining industries except in the cases of rice milling (2.01), rice 
products (1.68), vegetable oils (5.99), cotton textiles (2.92), steel trunk 
(5.91), bamboo producis (2.23) and rope (2.12). It is noticed that the 
highest (‘oniribution is from <*olumn (8), i.e., ]>ersons not seeking employ- 
ment. This, however, includes (‘hildren, old and retired jiersons and 
women having no jiersonal oceujiation. It may be seen that the non-working 
dependants belonging to the families engaged in 3 industries, namely, v^ugar, 
rope and mats, are ])ersoiis who do not seek emiiloyment. Their number, 
however, is the highest (5. 10) in the dairy industry of the district. It is 
also very high (5.00) in sugar. Next in iniimrtance comes column (4), i.e., 
students. The average number of students lies between 1 and 2 in the 
following industries, namely, distilleries, vegetable oils, soap, chemicals, 
brass prmlucts, steel trunk, cutlery, bricks, printing, gold ornaments, watch 
repairing, apparel and "'all other industries’\ In the case of other indus- 
tries, the number of students is less than 1. It is also observed that a 
fair number of sick people is being supported. T^nemployment due to dull 
season has not been observed. In the families associated with 11 industries, 
there are some persons getting no em])loyment but their number, however* 
is not appreciable. 

Table 4; Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of educations... This table furnisbes an idea of the standard of education of 
the members of tbe families associated with tbe industries. Columns (4) 
and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate^’ and under “just literate”. 
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It will he seen that the families assoeiated with the different industries are 
mostly illih»raies or just literates. The percentage of illiteracy is more 
than 50 excepting? in wheat products, biscuits, sweets, distilleries, soap, 
vegetable oils, chemicals, brass products, steel trunk, bricks, ])riuting‘, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, watch repairing, photographs and apparel. In 
sugar, it is observed tl)at tlie members are all illiterates. About half the 
members engaged in soap and brass ])roduct industries are just literates. 
Tlio percentage distribution of members alK)ve non-malric standard has been 
given in columns (H) to (14) and it is noticed that a small percentage of 
members only could receive higher standard of education beyond this stage. 
It is to be seen that in the ca.ses of chemicals, photographs and sweets the 
percentages of meinhors haviirg “other technical stuilies’’ are 3.45 and 2.16, 
Kvvpeetively. In (course of ec^onomic Mirvey, it was observed that some 
])ersons with Ayurvedic or other medi(‘.al (‘crtifirates were the owners of 
ctTlain chemical establishments where medicines are compounded. Such 
])ei\sons, therefore, have been found in the families associated with these 
industries. 

Table 5: Average annual inconie (Rs.) of the asec^iatetl families by 

industries and sources of incomes (i) This table gives inrormation on the 
average net income pc^r family from different sourctes, such as, agriculture, 
industry, trade, other oceupatioiis, etc. Information in respect of each 
industry has been given for each of the four (categories of establishments, 
the same as mentioned in paragraph 1.4. The pooled picture of the industry 
as a whole has also been indicated. 

It may be seen that the families associated with all industries for all 
categories l»ave net income from industrial source, as shown in column (7). 
In Burdwaii, there are 6 industries only, namely, brass products, steel trunk, 
cutlery, bricks, bidi and printing having some establishments that fall 
under category 4, i.e., witliout power and employing 10 or more workers. 
It is observed that th(? income from such establishments is greater than that 
freun th(". establishments under category 3, i.e., without power and employing 
less than 10 workers. Income from industry is higher than that from any 
other vsource in the associated families except in the industries, namely, rice 
milling, vegetable oils, earthenwares, diary, apparel, musical instrunuMits, 
mats, sugar and j)rinting. In the former 7 industries, however, income 
from agriculture is greater than that from any other source. In sugar, the 
major share of income is derived from trade, while in printing, sale of 
assets have constituted the prinedyjal source of income. The highest income 
from industTy per family is Rs. 4,243 in bricks and the lowcvst (Es. 121) in 
mats. I^he next liighcst income (Rs. 3,225) is observed in tlie case of soap 
industry. It may be pointed out. in this connection that th(‘ families 
associated witli this industry derive their income sobdy from industrial 
source. It should, however, be noted that all estimates for this industry 
hav(‘ been based on one sample only. Income from industry is found also 
to T>c greater than Rs. .1.000 in 13 industries, viz., wheat products, biscuits, 
swe('ts, distilleries, brass products, general engineering, steel trunk, cutlery, 
footvrear, printing, gold ornaments, watch repairing and ^‘all other indus- 
tries’’. In sugar and apparel industries the incomes are as low as Rs. 177 
and Us. 164, respectively. The highest income per family from agriculture 
appears to occur under dairy (Rs. 1,233) and ihe lowest (Rs. 16) in wheat 
produfits. Income from cigriculturc is also very high (Rs. 1,172) in vegetable 
oils industry. It is also noticeable that Ihe families associated with all the 
small industries of the district, ex(*.cpt soap, as pointed out earlier, derive 
som** average annual income from agriculture and hortif iilture. It could 
be vstated, therefore, that in the district of Burdwan agricultural activity has 
been complementary to industrial operatione. 
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(it) The expression ^ ^mechanised*’ in this report has been need to denote 
|H)wer driven establishments as against hand-operated concerns which will 
be called non-mechanised. It may be noticed from the tables that almost 
all industries except a few did not show any mechanised establishments, 
that is, establishments using power. In the following 11 industries, a few 
mecdianised establishments were found, namely, w'heat products, rice 
milling, sweets, vegetable oils, general engineering, cutlery, brickvS, woodware 
])rinting, gold ornaments and ‘‘all other industries’ \ In wheat products 
industry, in jmrticular, most of the establislnmmts are mechanised and 
information could not be c*ollected regarding the few non-mechanised 
concerns. It may be read from the table that mechanisation appears to 
bring in higher incomes. The only exception has been found in the case 
of printing industry where the int^ome from this source in the non-mechanised 
large industry has been much more than that in the mechanised large 
estahlishment . It should be noticed, however, that both the estimates are 
based on very small numbers of samples. 

Table 6: Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated 
faiafliltes by industries: This table furnishes information on the land 
(cultivated or otherwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in possession as shown in column (8) have been taken to be equal to 
the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage of 
lands let in minus total acres let out. total a(*Teages of all lands owned 
and actually possessed by the family have been accordingly calculated 
and shown in columns, (13) and (14), respectively. It is observed in the 
table that the families engaged in soa]) industry, do not possess any land. 
This will account for nil income from agriculture, as shown in column (5) 
of table 5. Other families own lands and conseciuently derive income from 
agriculture. Ownership of cultivated lands is the maximum in the families 
associated with vegetable oils industry, tlie average land owned being about 
7.80 acres. It is also very high, 4.80 acres and 5.02 acres, respectively, in 
distilleries and dairy industries. Tt may be 7 >ointP(l out in this connection 
lliat agriculture is the main sux)port of ihe families engaged in dairy and 
v<^getahle oils industry, while its conirihutlon is also appreciable in the 
families engaged in distilleries industry. In 15 indiistrit‘S, nanielv, wheat 
liroducts, rice products, biscuits, sugar, brass prodiic'ts, general engineering, 
footw'ear, woodware, bamboo ])roduc.ts, rope, uns]>ecified industries, toys, 
photogra])hs, musical instruments and mats, the families concerned have 
been found to own lands less lb an 1 a (‘re in size. Tn other cases, it varies 
from 1.24 acu't^s to 3.55 innvs. Families associated witli 2 industries, namely, 
brass products and nliotoLi’rajdis. let out all cultivated lands they own, w^hile 
tlnise associated with 5 industries, namely, rice ])roduets, sugar, footwear, 
bidi^ and rope, retain their cultivable lands under “Klias”, bringing in 
additional lands to increase the sizes of such holdings. The proportion of 
land let out is very high in the cases of wheat products, vegetable oils, 
chemicals, steel trunk, printing, toys, apparel, mats and “all other indus- 
tries”. T^ands retained under Tvhas cultivation vary between 1.10 acres 
and 2.7G acres in 14 industries, namely, sweets, distilleries, earthenwares, 
cotton textiles, chemi<*als, blacksmith, cutlery, bricks, hidi, printing, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, carts and apparel. The size of such lands is 
very high in the families under vegetable oils (3.70 acres) and dairy (4.93 
acres) industries, i.e., those families that depend principally on agriculture. 
In the remaining cases lands retained under Khas fall below 1 acre in size. 
It is fiiftlier to be noted that the families engaged in vegetable oils and 
dairy industries have let in additional lands for cultivation though they 
hov^ let out some T>ortions of cultivated lands owned. The reason for this 
perhaps lies in the fact that for convenience of agricultural operations, lands 
having a situational advantage have been let in after letting out those that 



lack this advantage. Tidnd let in by the families engaged in musical 
instruments industries is found to be the highest (5.85 acres) in size. 5 
acres of land have been let in, on the average, by the families associated 
wiih sugar industries. In both the cases, however, total cultivated lauds 
owned is very small. In distilleries indxistry, there are about 8 acres 
of uncultivatf^d lands. Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table 7; Production of crops grown per associated family by industries 
and by varieties of crops: Details were furnished in table ((>') in respect 
of lands which are either owned or jmssessed. In the case of land let oui, 
the owneis are either getting an annual rent or the share of the toial 
cioi)s groivn. In the cases of cultivated lauds let in and in own 

])()ssession, the family gets the f>rodu(*e of the lands. The total income 

fioin agriculture has been (‘OTTe>])ondingly shown in table 5 already dis- 
cussed. The presint table shows the total quantity and the value? ul 
the crops actually grown by the families by own (mlltivation. It has 
already been pointed out in connection with table 6 that the families 
engaged in soap industry do not ])Ossesa any cultivated land. Out of the 
remaining industries that possess cultivated lands, families assomated 
willi brass products and ])hoiographs industries, have let out their lands 
as stated earlier and as such no crops were growm by them. Information 
relating to crops grown by the families associated with the biscuits 
industry have not been sbowm in this table as reliable statistics were not 

available. In the rest of the (‘ases, paddy has been the most important 

crop grown, although pulses and jute are grown in some cases as additional 
crops. . Sugarcane appears to hiiv’e been grown in 11 cases as additional 
erojis. It may be seen in the table that although values of crops have been 
sliowu, quantities have not been entered against them in sonm cases 
because information regiirding them was not available. 

Table 8: Percentage distribution of family expenditure on g|roups of 
items of the associated families by industries: This table j^nves details 
ot the percentage c*\j)endit ure on the major heads of consumption, namely, 
(I) food, (ii) fuel and light, (^1) clofhing. i4) house rent and (5) niis(‘ellanc- 
ous. Th(‘sp five major heads of consumption are the usually a(‘cej>tcd five 
groups taken into .account in the construction of the cost of living index 
numbers. The exjumditure on total food has been subdivided into two 
classes; viz., (?) cereals and (ii) all other food items. It may be seen from 
the table that in the cases, of sugar and mats industries, information 
regarding the value of cereals consumed was not available* as tliesc 
industries consumed cereals that are home-grown. The i)erc(mtage 
expenditure for these industries has, therefore, not been shown. As 
betw(*eTi the major heads of consum]>tion, the p(»rcentage ex])cnditure on 
total food is the highest. As between the industries, the ])crceniage expen- 
diture on total food is comparatively less in the following 5 industries, 
namely, distilleries, footwear, bricks, printing and gold ornaments, where 
it is roughly 50 or less. It is coim)aratively high in 4 industries, namely, 
soap, bamboo products, unspecified industries and toys, where the percent- 
age exceeds 75. It could be stated, therefore, that as far as standard of 
living is concerned, the former group fares better aud the lalter worse 
the average amongst these families engaged in small industries. 
Next in order is the expenditure on miscellaneous items. Expenditure on 
total clothes is always greater than that on fuel and light except in the 
bricks industry, which, of all the industries of the district, makes 
the highest percentage expenditure on house-rents. 

T^le 9: Av«ra«e iHimber of maiMnonths worked per establihinont 
oy industries and by total value of assets: This table indicates the 
average number of man-months worked in each industry classified by 
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values of assets. Six different ranges in the value of assets have been 
envisaged in this study beginning from the range “Be. 1 to Bs. 1,000*^ 
and ending with the range “BvS. 5,001 and above”. It will be realised 
tirat in a general eru^uiry of this nature, it was not possible to collect reliable 
data about w'(^rki^g capital. An attenipt was, however, made to collect 
information about current assets and liabilities as show’n in the next two 
tables. The sources of liabilities have also been shown in table 12. It 
will be seen from the nnxt table that assets include land and buildings, 
juachiuerics and tools, etc., as well as stocks, amount due from customers 
and cash as on tlie dale of eiUjuirN^ TJic liabilities, that is, the amount 
owned lo others as on the date of enquiry may be read from table 11. It is 
to b<^ faded iljat the values slu^wn for land and buildings, machineries, 
slo(*l<s, etc., are rough estinuites only. Details about man-inontbs of 
employment ])rovidcd by the establishments of various industries in the 
different catt^gorles and belonging to the six groups of assets may be read 
ill the table itself. It is noticed that except in 7 industries namely, 
wheat ])roducts, distilleries, soaj), tanning, chemicals, (uitlery and printing, 
the total value of assets of most of the evstablishmonts of each industry 
lies between Bo. 1 — Rs. 1,000. It is also observed that in 7 industries, 
namely, rice products, sugar, bamlMw products, rope, toys, apparel and 
mats, all estalilisliments Lave assets, the average value of which does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000. All establishments under soap and tanning, however, 
have average value of assets exc.eeding Bs. 4,000. It may be stated here 
that, generally speaking, more persons are employed as assets increase 
chemicals, hlacksinith, footwear, unspecified industries, dairy, carts and 
musical instrument. In the following industries, namely, biscuits, laundry 
and ])hotographs, employment generally tends to fall, but reaches the 
maximum when assets ex(*eed Rs. 5,000. In vegetable oils industry, 
t‘m])h)yin(»iit is the highest in the assets grou]) Bs. 4,001 — ^Bs. 5,000 though 
it falls down when assets lie between Bs. 2,001 and Bs. 3,000. For other 
details, the table itself may be consulted. 

Table 10. Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by 
industries and by different assets: This table furnishes an idea of the 
av(*ragc value of different types of assets. It also shows average value of 
assets in different categories. Assets in land and building are to be found 
in all ihe industries of the district except in sugar, soap, rope and mats. 
It is less than Bs. 50 in bamboo products, tailoring, unspecified industries, 
toys and laundry. In the case of tanning it is the highest (Bs. 3,000). 
Four oth<‘r industries, namely, distilleries, bricks, i)rinting and photo- 
gra])hs have assets in this item valued at Rs. 1,000 or more. It is notice- 
able that in several industries, even non-nieclianised establishments use 
machines and tools that are hand-operated. Four mechanised big esta- 
blislimcnt' in printing have machineries worth Bs. 14,330 on an average, 
udiich is <]ie Ijighest value in this item. There are. however, 5 mechanised 
small (‘stablishmcnts under tliis industry tliat ])Osscss machines worth 
about Bs. 10.000 per establisliment. Consequently, the printing industry 
taken as a whole, has the highest assets (Bs. 4,125) in this item. Machines 
are not used by the following industries of the district, namely, sugar, 
distilleries, tunning, earthenwares, chemicals, bamboo products, bidi, rope, 
toys, diary, laundry, musical instruments and mats. These, howf'ver, make 
uses of to(ds for purpose of production. Value of asets in furniture is the 
highest (Rs. 578) in watch repairing. The value of livestock has been 
shown under “other assets” in the cases of vegetable oils and dairy 
indntrics. Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table 10A: Estimated number of some Important machines used by 
selected industries: Table 10 gave the information on the average value 
of assets. This table shows the estimated number of some important 
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iiiacliiiies ordinarily used in tlie case of 15 out of 48 industries in the 
district. It may be seen from the table that in the wheat products 
industry, the ev-1ima<t‘d number of lootor-driyeii g-jmfliiii? iiiarhiries is only 

w'h'ile that of disel machines for grinding purposes is about 14, all 
working in some 41 establishments. In 3,199 rice milling concerns, there 
is the same number of husking machines at work, only 211 of wliidi are 
driven with motor. An establishment under vegetable oils industry uses, 
on the average, one hand-operated gbani, while there are G additional 
motor-driven ghanis utilised in tlie industry. There are 4,513 handlooms 
working in 3928 cotton textile concerns, while in w'oollcn textiles each 
establishment posst*ss 3 handlooms, on an average*. Work in the general 
engineering industry is carried on with the help of 531 lathe^ machines 
and 378 drill machines. The estimated number of 8t‘wlng machines \vork- 
ing in the small industries of the district is 1905, 187 of which are to be 
fc>und^584 establishments under footwear and the rest belong to tailoring 
industry. In 5 rublxT concerns, there are only 4 air compressing madiines. 

Out of 11 saw milling machines to be found in 10 saw milling concerns 
only one is not driven wdth power. In 53 printing concerns, there are 59 
printing machines including 14 automatic ones. In 1,174 establishments of 
gold ornaments, some 373 polishing machines without ]>ower arc found to 
be in use in Jiddition to 14 power-driven machines of this type. There are 
8 cami'ras in 57 establishments under photographs, 2 hay cutting 
jn a chines in ^ 3 hay cutting establishments and 1 tile press 
machines in 87 concerns under bricks. The names of tools and accessories 
used by tlie diHereut industries of the district have been shown in Appen- 
dix E. 

Table 11: Average value (Rs«) of liabilities per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities: Table 11 shows the average value of 
liabilities as against the average value of assets given in table 10. It may 
be seen from the table that not all establishments have liabilities. In fact, 
the number of establishments in any industry having liabilities on any 
account is comparatively small in the dairy industry. Out of a total 
number of 2,053 establishments, only 11 have liabilities on account of raw 
mattuials only. Tiiabilities on any account have, therefore, been shown as 
averages for only those establishments which have particular liabilities. 

The estimated number of establishments having the liabiilities has been 
sliown within brackets in each case. The last column, however, gives the 
the average for each industry as a whole taking into a(*.count all cslahlish- 
numts in the industry <‘oncerned. These specialiii(*s should be remembered 
while reading the table. The averages for any industry as a whole could be 
calculated by multijdying the average sliown in the table by the number 
sliov.n against it, within parenthesis, and dividing the product by the total 
number of establishments shown in column (G) of table 1. The following 
points relating to the variability of tlie liability as between sources and 
industries may be noted: — 

(ff) There is no liability, whatsoever, in the industries, namely, su;.»ar, 
s()a]\ tanning, earthenwares, bricks, bamboo products, rope, toys, laundry 
and mats. 

(/>) In the case of 8 industries only, namely, wdieat products chemicals, 
general engineering, steel trunk, ■wofKlware, luMi, printing and all other 
industries^*, the average value of liability per establishment as show’n in 
column (12) is greater than Rs. lOG. In each of thesi‘ industries average 
total assets as sliown in column (15) of table 10 is higher than the average 
value, of liability. The wheat products industry in particular, has an 
average total asset of Es. 4,204 against an average total liability to the 
extent of Rs. 467. 
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(c) The rest of the industries have an average value of liability per 
establishment lying between Rs. 2 — 85. 

(d) Seven industries, namely, wheat produets, rice milling, cotton 
textiles, chemicals, cutlery, printing and tailoring have greater liabilities 
on account of fixed cai)ital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and tools. 

(c) In most erases, a larger number of establishments have liabilities on 
aiM'ount of raw materials than on any other account. li is to be noted also, 
ihat 8 inrlustries, namely, rice products, biscuits, sweets, distilleries, dairy, 
photographs, carts and musical instruments have liabilities for raw materials 
only. 

(f) 7' wo industries, namely, brass products and watch repairing have 
liabilities on misf^ellaneous items only. 

(f/) Information on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In a 
few cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 1 to 24 per cent. 

Table 12: Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by indus- 
tries and by sources ef liabilities: The information on the average value of 
each type of liability was shown in table 11. This table gives an indication 
as to the sour(‘es of these liahilities with corresponding average values 
shown under each. There is no liability from the sources, hank and co-opera- 
tive society. State help was received by the following 10 industries, namely, 
rice milling, cotton textiles, chemicals, general engineering, steel trunk, 
cutlery, woodware, bidi, tailoring and carts. Among these, the chemicals 
industry received an average loan of lls. 166 from the State, according to 
their own stateirients. Most of the establishments having liabilities, how- 
ever, meet their requirements from private sources on account of raw 
materials or other expenditures. It is to be noted, how^ever, that the 
averages have been calculated over all the establishments in the industries 
concerned, and not merely the establishments receiving the loans. 

Table 13: Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups: 

Idn’s iahle furnishes information on the labour eni])loyed under each of the 
4 categories in all the 48 industries pooled together. Under both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged per 
esiahlisliinent as also the man-months worked in the industry. Informa- 
tion on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (6) 
under family and hired labour respe<‘tively . Information on man-moiiihs 
engaged in industries is shown for family Qpd hired labour in columns (3) 
and (71, res])cctively. Total number of man-months \vorked in the industry 
as recorded in column (0) is obviously the sum of the entries in columns 
(3) and (7). 77ie proportion of family labour to total labour engaged in 
all industries is shown as percentages in column (101. In column (12) 
has been given the percentage of the available total labour wdiich has 
b(’en actually engaged in the industry. It is to be noted from tbe table 
that the number of hired labour per establishment is less than that of 
family labour ouly in the non-mechanivsed small establishments, but in the 
other three categories, it is .lust the reverse. In the larger establishments 
under (categories 2 and 4, however, no family labour belonging to the 
age-gnnips below 16 years is engaged. It is further to be noted that no 
child labour (age-group : below 12 years) is employed in the industries of 
the district. Industrial work is carried on mainly by the adults with the 
help of some (‘hildren (age-group : 12 — 15 years). It may be pointed out 
in this connection that children (age-group : 12 — 15 years) belonging to 
the family are employed only in the vsmall establishments. Compared 
with the hired children (age-group: 12 — 15 years), they work for greater 
man-months in the industp'. It may also be seen that the man-months 
worked by family labour is greater than that worked by hired labour iu 
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the establishments belonging to category 3. This is as norinally expected^ 
because the (cottage industries which are mainly run by family labour fall 
under this category. In the establishments belonging to categories 2 and 
4, tlie contribution of family labour to total labour is practically very 
small, as may be seen from column (10). Im column (12) it is observed 
that most of the available man-months have been actually worked in the 
industries. The percentage is (comparatively lower in the non-mcchanised 
small establishments, indicating perhaps the seasonal nature of such 
industries. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 
establishment by age-groups: This table is similar in structure to 
Table 13. An indicaiion has been given in this table as to the ])r()]U)rtu)n of 
hired labour and tlndr wages per man-month. Column (4) indicates the 
])ercentage of hired labour to total labour engaged in the industry, which 
is (‘oin])leinentary to column (10) of table 13. It may be seen from the 
table that wages paid to the labourers in the non-inechanised establish- 
ments are generally lower than what are paid to them in thc^ mechanised 
concerns. liabourers em]>loyed in tlu‘ smaller (‘(mcerns, again, receive much 
less than what they might receive in the larger establishments. Adults 
ill the nou-nie(*linnised establishments receive about tiiiKis the wages 
]jaid to the (children (age-groupf 12 — 15 years). The small mechanised 
concerns of the districct pay . to adults more than thrice the wages paid to 
tlic children (age-group : 12 — 15 years). Tn the case of the larger 
miM'lianised concerns, however, no reliable statistic^s has been available as 
regards tbe wages paid to a ('hild worker belonging to the age-group 
12 — 15 years. Wages ])aid to such workers have, therefore, not been 
shown in this table. 

Table 14A: Distribution of family labour by industries: This table 
is supplementary to table 13. The distribution of man-months worked by 
sex and different age-grou]is of family labour per evstablishment for each 
industry has been shown in this table. In all the industrie.s, employment 
is the highest in the ag(‘-grou|» KJ ycuirs and above. The average numlHcr 
of man-moTitlis worked by fcnriale adults is greater than that by male adults 
iu rice milling and toys industricis. In 4 other industries, namely, ricce 
produc ts, cotton textiles, bricks and bamboo jjroducts, the proportion of 
female labour i also very high. No fcmiale labour is cini)l()ye(l in the 
following industries: wheat products, biscuits, sweet^s, sugar, distilleries, 
vegeta])Ie i)ils, soai), chemicals, brass products, blacksmith, cutlery, foot- 
wear, watch repairing, carts, iriusical instrutnents and mats. Average 
number of man-inonths worked by adult males is the highest (23.11) in 
the case of brass products industry. The .average lies roughly between 

10 ai^ 20 except in the cases of rice milling (3.27), sugar (6.00), rope (9.13), 
toys (4.62), apparel (6.03) and mats (8.51). It should be noted in this 
connection that the estimates for tanning industry, (‘oiild iioi be given as 
inforjnation relating to the families associated with this industry was not 
available. No industry of tbe district engages (hild labour below 12 
years, as has been pointed out earlier. Tn 18 industries, children (age- 
group : 12 — 15 years) are engaged. Their contribution, however, is not 
remarkable except in 4 industries, namely, rice products, rope, laundry 
and carts. 

Table 15: CofisumfMion of fuel, lubricating materials* raw materials, 
etc.| per establishment by industries: This table furnishes the details of 
cost of production in respe(*.t of (-onsumjition of fuel, elcctricily, lubricaling 
inalerials, raw^ materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of c'ost incurriKl 

011 animal rej)airing charges and for work done through others are also 
indicated in this tables It may be seen from the table that the expendi- 
ture on raw materials is proportionately the highest in all the industries 
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of the district except in the cases of earthenwares, bricks and rope. In the 
first two cases of ex<*eption, fuel is the liif^hest cost item due to the fact 
that the principal raw materials consumed by them i^^ t*lay, which is a free 
gift of nature and consequently the ma^or share of costs goes to fuel item. 
In rfipe, however, work has been done on materials supplied by others. 
It is further to be noted that in 4 industries, namely, sugar, tanning, 
bamboo ])rodii(‘ts and mats, raw materials appear to be the only item of 
consiui 5 j>t]oii for which costs have been incurred. The estimates for the 
sugar industries are based on one sample only. Among the 21 industries 
tlrii • > 7 isinne electricity, the wheat products industry as a whole has the 
average expenditure (Us. 520) on this item. The ine(‘hanised large 
esfaliiidnnents under vegetable oils, general engineering, gold ornaments 
and “all other industries*’, consume electricity valued at II •. 982, Rs. 615, 
Us. I.IID and Rs. 864, respectively. There are lO mechanised small 
estahiislsments under '‘all other industries*' consuming electricity to the 
exteiil of Rs. 629. Coal is not (‘onsumed by cotton textiles, tailoring, watch 
re])air’ng, toys, photographs and apparel industries, though they consume 
other fuels. The highest exjjenditure on coal (Rs. 2, (>53) is to be f{>und 
in the bricks industry, while that on other fuels ajjpears in the ease of 
biM iiits industry (Rs." 300). It will further be seen that 17 industries got 
a pol l ion of their work done through outsiders for w^hich some amounts 
had to h(* paid. Except, hoiyever, in soap industry where Rs. 3',000 was 
paid lor work done through others, the remaining industries did not pay 
any slgniHcant amount on this account. (Jther details may be read from 
the ia’le ilLself. 

Taisle 15A: Quantity and value ef raw materials consumed per establish- 
ment by industries! This table is supplementary to table 10 where values 
of raw 7iiat<*rials consumed liave been furni8lii‘d. In this tables is given an 
indication of the quantity and value of some major ileuns of raw materials 
consuiued by different iiulustries. An attempt has boon made to select 
I wo firiiicipal basic materials in respect of each industry of the district. 
In the following 14 industries, namely, tanning, earthenwares, clieinicals, 
general tmgineering, footwear, printing, tailoring, rope, unspecified indus- 
tries, gold ornaments, watch repairing, laundry, ])hotogra})lis and musical 
instruments, no specification is possible. Names of the principal basic 
materials selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) and (10). Tlnits 
of (luantities of these items are given in (olumns (4) and (11), respectively. 
The total quantities consumed in respect of these items are furnished in 
columns (S) and (15) and the values against them have been shown in 
columns (9) and (16), respectively. Value of raw materials other than 
these two selected items, have been given in column (17). The sources 
from which the two ])riucipal basic materials have been obtained are shown 
in columns (5), (6), (^7) and in columns (12), (13), (14), respectively. Raw 
maicTials have bepi taken as locally produced wherever these were stated 
to be jiroduced within an area of about 10 miles of radius from the local 
markel place from where the raw materials are purchased. Quantities of 
such materials have been shown separately in columns (5) and (12) for 
those j)urchased in local markets or hats or bazars and in columns (6) and (13) 
for 1 hose purchased from outside the local markets or hats. Figures for 
consumption of materials not produced locally have been shown in columns 
(7) and (14). Obviously columns v5), (6) and (7) add up to the total 
shown in column (8). Similar is the case of the total shown in column (15). 
The number of establishments in each industry has not been shown in this 
table and reference to this may be made in table 15. Quantity and value 
figures of the principal items of raw materials consumed by '‘all other 
industries’* have not been shown. It is to l\e. noted from the table that in 
the ease of 8 industries, namely, rice milling, sugar, distilleries, vegetable 
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oils, soap, bricks, apparel and mats, no information on the quantity and 
value has been available in respect of the second principal basic material 
seh'cted for each industry. It may also be seen that the quantities of 
principal materials selected for soa]), bricks, toys and apparel industries 
cannot be given and only values arc sliow-i. The quantity of tinibcr 
consumed by the woodwaie industry ovjuIJ ii )t also be fnriiished. For 
other details, the table may be consulted. 

Table 16: Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries: This table give, the value of production as iigainsi 
iLe c^»>t of ])rodiu*tii)n shown in table 1 ). Values of goo<ls sold througa 
va’iiUJs agencie.; have bet‘n shown in columns (G) to (10). The vahie of 
woik (lone on the materials supplied by customers is given in c(dumn {\ 2 ). 
lii cnbnnn (lo) lias beim shown the value of work done per man-moutli. 
It will bt' seen from the table that tlie total value of work done shown 
in c( lumn tld) is the sum total of total value of production actually made 
din ing the year in column (5) and I he total amount received for work 
(lone lor others in column (F-i). The distribution of total value of work 
done (Ks.) as between industries has already been shown into 7 ranges 
in S(‘cii{)n (;) of paragrajih 10.1 in the discussion on table 1. It is notice- 
able, jiow'ever, that tlic^ total value of w'ork done in nie(*hanised concerns 
is much greater than that in iion-mechanised concerns in rice milliiig, 
s'Mcts, vegetable oils, general (mgineering, cutlery, bii(*ks, woodware, gold 
ornanuMib and ‘"all other industries”, but in the rase of printing industry 
the total value of work done by the large non-mechanised eslablishinents 
ar)j>ears to b(' higher lhan that done by the large mechanised concerns. 
Ilur it sltould 1)e notc^d iliat both the estimates have been based on a very 
sin.ili number (-f samph‘s. Value of work done depends piimarily on the 
value of materials on v»*hicli the work is doin'. So there' can be no valid 
comparison in respect of this between different industries. The figures 
siio\vn in the table give an idea about the average of all establishments 
wiihiii any industry. For example, value of work done per man-month 
in tlur* rice milling industry as a whole is Ks. 408. Multiplying hy 12, 
tlie value of work done in a yi?ar would bec^ome Ks. 4,890 if only 1 person 
was em[doyed. An establislimi'iit belonging to this industry, if employs 
2 persons, would produce goods worth about Ks. 9,792 and so on. This 
table also shows the value of work done per man-month for each category 
and 11 . comparison may be made as between the categories themselvc'^s. It 
will be seen that the value of work-done per man-month is greater in the 
mccdianised concerns, as it should be, than the non-mechanised ones in 
rice milling, sweets, vegetable oils, general engineering, cutlery, woodware, 
gold ornaments and “all other indnstric's”. In bricks and printing 
indusirit'-s, however, the value of work done per ma.n-month appears to 
be a little higher than that done in the mechanised large establishments. 
Of Jill the Agencies through which sale of finished goods of small industries 
of the (listrict has been effected, the contribution of dadandars, co-ojiera- 
tive societies and agents is insignificant. It is observed that 5 industries, 
nam ely , unspecified industri es , watch-repairing , ph otogra ph s . mu sical 
instruments and mats, sell exclusively through their own retail establish- 
numts. Three industries, namely, sugar, soap and tanning, market their 
finished goods ex(^lusive1y through own wholesale organisations. Of the 
remaining industries, the following 7, wheat products, rice milling, rice 
products, biscuits, cotton ioxtiles, brass products and bricks make greater 
amount of sale through own wholesale establishments than through own 
retail ones. It also a])pears from the table that in tailoring, rope and 
laundry industries, total value of work done is from the materials supplied 
by others. Value of work done on materials supplied by others is much 
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greater than that on own materials in the case of 5 industries, namely, 
blast products, general engineering, watch repairing, photographs and 
<\1 iustnunents. This is quite apparent from tlie nature of work 
iluiie by iliese indual l ies. 

Table tSA: Quantity and value af finished product made during the 
year for sele per establishment by industries: This table which is 
suppleiiieutary to table JG, gives details of the quantity and value of 
items of finished piodmts made diiring the year. An attempt has been 
made 1o select two i)rin(!ipal items of finished products in respect of each 
industry of the district except the following ones, namely, earthenwares, 
chemicals, f|eiieraJ engineering, blacksmith , lu-intiiig, tailoring, rope, 
unspecified industries, gold ornaments, watch-repairing, laundry, photo- 
graphs, ajjparel and musical instruments, wdiere no specification is possible. 
AaiiH‘s of tJie two priiicijial juoducts selected for ea(‘h industry are shown 
ill columns {*^) and (T) and units of quantity of these items in columns 
(4) and (8), respectively. The total quantities jiroduced in respect of 
llies( items are furnished in columns (5) and (9) and values of coriespond- 
iiig quantities in columns (G) and (10), respectively. A^alues of finished 

prtulucls other than these two sejecfted items have been given in column 

(11). The number of establishments in each industry, has not been 
shown in this table for which table IG may he consulted. Quantity and 
value figures of princi])al products of ‘‘all other industries’’ have not been 
furnished. It may he seen from the table that no information on the 
([uautity and value has been available in respect of the second principal 
])iO(lac.t seleci(*d for the following 10 industries, namely, rice milling, 
sweets, sugar, vegetable oils, soap, tanning, brass products, bamboo 
products, bidi, carts and mats. It is further to be noted that in sweets, 

>oap. tanning, wood ware and toys industries, the quantities of principal 

luoducbs <*aniiot be given, and only values are shown. In the following 
indiisiries, namely, wheat jiroducts, sugar, distilleries, soa]), tanning, 
brass products, bidi and mats, products other than the principal on(\s 
specified in the table were not made. In 3 industries, namely, vegetable 
oils, woodware, and carts, the proportion of values of miscellaneous items 
otlici tlian the principal yirodiicts s(4eciod for eaih industry are found to 
be very high. Other details nuiy be read from the table itself. 

Availability of raw materials consumed by the small industries of the 
district and competition, if any, experienced by them from foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods, have been shown in Appendix F, It may 
be observed from the table that except in tobacco products industry, no 
other concern is experiencing any major difficulty with regard to avail- 
ability of raw materials. It may also be noticed that mild competition 
from foreign goods is faced by the finished products of 4 industries, 
namely, cotton textiles, chemicals, general engineering and footwear. In 
cutlery, however, the (*ompetition is more pronqunced. Competition from 
mill-made goods is felt appreciably by the woollen textiles industry. 
Competition from mill-made goods although to a small extent is faced by 
cotton textiles and footwear industries. There are chances of competition 
fi^m mill-made goods to a very small extent in the following industries, 
viz., wheat products, rice milling, biscuits, vegetable oils, brass products, 
general engineering, cutlery, bricks, bidi, rope and apparel. It may be 
pointed out, however, in this connec.tion that competitive goods include, 
among other things, mill-made substitutes also. 

Table 17: Average cost as percentage of average value of production 
per establishment by industries: Expenditure on rents and interests and 
labour which was not shown in table 15, has been shown in this table in 
addition to the cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns 6 and 7 Lave 





been shown the total amounts spent on hired labour, both including and 
excluding casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such labour 
employed. Total cost per establishment excluding family labour, has been 
shown in column 12 of this table and in column 13 has been given the 
average value of production per establishment. The difference between 
tJie two columns indicates the average gross profit earned by the industry. 
Cost as recorded in column (,12) has been expressed as percentage of the 
value^-of production as recorded in column (13) and shown in column (14). 
The lower the magnitude of this percentage the higher will be the profit 
])er unit value of production. It is observed that the percentage is as 
iiigh as 87.60 in soap industry indicating that the industry is running 
with much less profits and if the estimated cost on family labour as 
shown in column (8) is considered against the total c ost excluding family 
I M hour- shown in column (12), it may be said that the percentaig:e of profit 
in the industry is still lower. Tt may also be observed, again, that in 
those cases where the percentages' are low, it does not mean necessarily 
that profits are high because the total cost has been calculatled 
excluding the remuneration which normally should have gone to family 
labour. For example, the low percentage (1.12) found in the case of rope 
industry apparently indicates that cost of production is only about 1 i)er 
cent, of the value produced and the profit is about 99 per cent. It will 
be noted in column (8) that the cost of family labour estimated on the 
basis of wages paid to hired labour is almost double the value produced. 
This means, therefore, that the owner of the industry is not getting as 
iniiclj money as he could expect to receive by hiring himself out. The 
cntiies in column (8), therefore, should be "taken into account while 
«nssessiiig the profits. 


The 2^)fh June^ 1956. 


N. CHAKRA VARTI, 
Director, 

State Sfatifitical Bureau^ 
Government of West Bengal. 
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Summary at Rawllt. 
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18 CJotton textiles — spinning and weaving . . . . 3,928 2 3»926 17,46,436 446 

21 Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals .. 48 ,48 69,160 1,441 

22 Aluminium, copper {and brass-^-processes from ore 81 . . 81 69,483 734 

smelting to manufacture of final products ready for 
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63H Photographs and paintings including signboard paint- 57 46 11 14,544 1,322 
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18 Cotton textiles— spinning and weaving .. .. 3,926 43,289 11-03 31,43,366 801 

21 Chemicals including drugs and pharmaceuticals .. 48 317 6-60 16,580 345 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass — processes from ore 81 83,081 1,025-69 37,476 462 

smelting to manufacture of final products ready for 



29 General engineering and electrical engineering (exclud- 644 1,47,742 271*68 3,19,488 

ing generation and transformation of electrical 
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21 Chemicals including drugs and pharinaoeutieals .. 48 1,070 22 19,819 413 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass — ^processes from ore 81 29,679 369 1,51,486 1,870 

smelting to manufacture of final products ready for 



TABLE 

Name of the industry. Number of Value of fuels, electricity and Cost of 
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18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving .. 3,926 62,53,195 1,693 62*86 

21 Chemicals including dnigs and pliarniHceiitirals .. 48 53,800 1,121 36*84 

# 

22 Aluminium, copper *md 1 Mass — process(‘S fi-om oro 81 2,39,368 2,955 63*28 

smelting to manufactui-o of final products ready for 
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manufacture of final products ready for use. 

29 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding 544 5 *84 . . . . 0 *02 

generation imd transfonnation of electrical energy). 
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63J Carts •• 

63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces) 

03N Musical instruments 
63P Hats 

All other industries 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding 
generation and transformation of electrical energy). 
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29 Geae^pl engineering and electrical enginet^ring (excluding 544 0-42 0*11 0 11 1*58 0-17 

generation and transformation of elect ncal energ\ ). 

29A Blacksmith _ 2,539 0 15 0*24 0-24 1-69 0-20 

29B Steel trunk .. _ 22 0-46 0-36 0*41 1-91 0-4« 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the dismct. 
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TABLE 4 — covM. 

Code Name of the industry. *Numberof Illiterate. Just literate. M. E. stan- Non-matric. Matriculate. 

No. establishments. dard (up to 

class VI). 
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All combined . . . . <>37 169 





Distilleries and breweries (including 
Dower alcohol manufacturing). 


57 



All combined 



Average net income (Rs. per annum ) per family from — 

Name of the industry. Category * No, of t ^ — — 

No. establish- Agricul- Sale of Industry. Trade. Profession. Other Rent, 
ments. ture and milk, eggs, occupation, 

horticul- etc. 


68 



All combined 



22 Aluxniniiunr copper, brass-processes 
ore-smelting to manufcMSture of 
products re€Kiy for use. 


69 



AU oombined . . 1,639 338 62 726 





Bricks, tiles, lime and siirkhi manufac- 


61 



All combined . • 1,892 146 
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AB combined . . 1,508 239 1 680 164 18 656 



All combined . . 51 202 4 354 


63 



All combined .. 1,174 240 .. 1.197 
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All combined . . 2,663 1,233 



<130 Laundrj 
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Ail Qombined 



TABLE 

Average net incoine (Rs. per annum) per family froni — 

Code Name of the industiiy Category ♦No. of r— ; — — 

No. No. establish- Agricul- Sale of Industry. Trade. Profession. Other Rent. 

ments. ture and milk, egg, occupation. 
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All combined 64 166 19 1,688 







Distilleries and breweries (including 
power alcohol manuiacturing) 


69 



All combined 
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ibined 



Aluminium, copper and brass — ^pi 
cesses from ore smelting to mapms 
turn of final products ready for use. 
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All combined • • 1,639 





Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufac- 
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All combined 



TABLE 

Average net income (Rs. per annum) per family from 

Nam© of the industry. Category ^terest. ReimiN Help. Sale of Drawing Lorn. Others. Totai[ 

menti. tances. assets, on pen- 

sion or 
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All oombiiied 


75 




76 



All combined 2,653 






All combined 



78 



*E8ti&iated niunber of Industries in the district. Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures, 



Land owned and possessed per family (acres). 


78 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 3928 1*8208 0*6938 1*1270 0*0096 1*7366 

21 Chemicals including drugs and pharmaceuticals 48 2*4640 1*3672 1*0968 0*1182 1*2160 
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18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 3,928 0 1960 0*0142 0*0846 0*0177 2*1332 2*0489 

21 Chemicals including drugs and pharmaceuticals 48 0*3333 0*0327 0*2297 .. 3*0697 1*8107 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass -processes from ore 81 0 0314 .. .. 0*0081 0*3767 0*0305 

smelting to manufacture of final products 
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8 ? 



copper and brass— ProceBsees from 
z to manufacture of final products 



TABLE 7 — cotM. 
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63 A Gold and silverware, ornaments .. 1,174 63-86 623-95 0-71 7-96 

63 D Watch repairing, pen cuid spectacles repairing 39 15 -23 120 -90 

63 E Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden 172 7-86 66-81 
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All combined • • 29(637) 



Total value of assets (Rs.) 

Code Name of the industry Category No. ♦Number of / 

No. " ‘ establishments 1—1,000 1,001—2,000 2,001 



All combinofl . . 35 7(35) 



Distilleries and breweries (including power alconoi 

nianufac turing). 
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o 


00 


© 


All combined 
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All combined .. 3.928 24(3648) 4.5(139) 24(139) 



Ghomicals, including drugs and phannaceuticals 
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All combined 544 17(291) 27(200) 24(10) 



TABLE 9 — amid. 


100 



All combined . . 45 34(22) 110(4) 36(1) 



So Footwear and leatbe 


101 



AB combined .. 1,893 15,(1,891) 



TABLE 9—conld. 


102 




All combined . . 51 13(16) 


103 



•• 12(23) 39(o) 



TABLE 9—confd. 
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AlK’ombined .. 237 23(232) 16(2) 



63H Photograpns ana painting incIiKling signboard i sa inting 


105 



All combined .. 93 ^^(89) 26(2) 



TABLE 9—mnid. 
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107 



Burd. — 8 



108 



All combined 



^ orevreries (Ine udiiig power alcolioi 


109 



Ali combined .. 47 .. 24(47) 



Name of the industry Category Xo. ’Number of Total value of assets (Rs.) 

establishments t ^ ' 

3,001—4,000 4,001 — 5,000 5001 and above 


110 




Ill 



All combined .. 22 26(2) 184(2) 



Name of the industry Category No. ♦Number of Total value of assets (Rs.) 

establishments t — 

3,001—4,000 4,001—5,000 5,001 and above 


112 



All combined . . 87 34(2) . . 72(37) 



<»clwarc ({nchidmt^ 1 1 
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All combined .. 53 46(G) 147(1) 80(23) 



Total value of assets (Rs.). 

Name of the industry. Category fNo. of r— — — — 

No. establishments. 3,000 — 4,000 4,001' — 5,000. 5,000 and 


114 



All oombinofl SOo 2GfII) 



63A Gold and silverware ornaments 


116 



All combined • • 2 ,^^ 





03K AppM'cJ (cap makintr, h<it making, t urban? an'] ?}nv-- lur» 


117 



All combined .. R4 332(4) 66(1) 67(8) 

*E8timat<?d number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE 10 

Avmga value (Ri.) of assete par eetabliihment by indutiriee and by differeni asseta. 

(Categories 1^,3 and 4 are as defined in para 1-4 of the report.) 
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All combined 3,199 
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TABLE 10— con<<f. 
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All combined . . 86 1,163 



Vegetable oils — oil-seed crushing and extraction 
and processing. 


121 



AH combiticd 



122 



All combined . . 3.928 



Chemicals, including drugs nnd pharmnccuticcls 



All combined 



124 



All combined 



29D Cutlery 


125 



AU combined 



126 



All oombined • . 1»892 



48A Bidi-produot« 


127 



All combined • • 1,608 33 275 



Name of the industry. Category *Number , jv 

No. of establish- Land and Machineries. Tools. Stocks of 


m 



All combined 



63A Gold and silverware, omamentB . . 1 9 l,0l4 


129 



All combined .. .. 2,653 109 



Name of the industry. Category ♦Number / ^ — 

number, of establish- Land and Machineries. Tools. Stocks of Stocks o i 
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All combined ,• .. 424 140 33 420 



vj/v ■ii.pptuvi iiAat%.uigf Iiatm/iking, turbans and 
shoe laces). 


131 



4U oombinad 



Nam© of the industry. Category ♦No. of 


192 



All combined . • 3,199 10 3 2 20 . . 686 
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All combined .. 90 .. 1 27 23 90 768 





Name of industry. Category 


1’36 



All combined 48 1 177 118 22 .. 1,441 
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Name of the industry Category 


138 



All coml>ino«l . . 4/5 20 4 . . 23 



All combined 


138 



All combined . . 1»064 



140 



All combined .. .. 2,311 



binding, emboasiu! 


141 



All combined . . . . 805 



TABLE lO-con^d. 
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All combined . . , . . 39 1 678 I 136 2,279 



BSE Toy xnnkiiis (oartucii 

toys, tin and other irtetal toys, celluloid toys) 


143 



All combined 



Name of the induatry Category *Nuniber 
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All combined . . 72 1 8 32 I . , 235 



03 N’ Mu«iVaI 


145 



Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



TABLE 10A 

Naum of important machinorioi mod in Nioetod indintrioi. 
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TABLE 11 

Average value (Re.) of iiabilitlet per ettabliehment by industriei and by different liaUlitiee. 
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14A Earthenwares . . . . . . 1,888 

18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving . . 3,928 70(139) 6 

21 Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals .. .. 48 2,06812^ 6*25 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass — processes from ore smelting to 81 

manufacture of final products rcEidy for use. 
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63N Musical instruments 
63P Mats 



Liabilities for — 

Code Name of the industry. ^Number — - — — — 

No. of estab- Kaw materials. Others. 
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18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving .. .. 3,S)28 60(139) 

21 Chemicals, including drugs and phanoaceuticals .. .. 48 960(4) 

22 Aluminium, copper and brass -processing from ore-smelting to 81 . . . . 197(35) 

manufacture of final products ready for use. 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE 12 

Distribution of liabilitios (Rs-) per ostablishmont by induitrios and by loureos of liabiiitiot. 

( Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in para 1.4 of the report.) 
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All combined . . .‘j j fijt 



2A Rice products 


163 



Al combined 



(3ode Name of the industry. Cate- *No. Sources of liabilities. 

jjq gory esta- <>— ^ 

No. blish- Bank. Co-operative society. 


154 



All combined 



165 



Burd— 11 



Name of the industry. Cate- ♦No. Sources of liabilities. 


1«6 




29B Steel trunk 


167 



All combined 



158 








All combined . , 2.311 



oq pu 
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All ccmbined . . B05 
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TABLE 12 — cofUd. 
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All combined 



63F Mate 


163 



5 



Code Name of the industry. Cate- *No. Sources of liabilities. 

No. gor>^ of r“ — “ — * 

No. esta- Private. Others. Total. 
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jKiscuit making (including hakones 
fectioncries). 


166 




166 




14.A FJartheiiwarf'S 


167 



All combined 



Code Name of the industry. Cate- ♦No. Sources of liabilities. 


168 




I 




29B St^l trunk 



169 




170 



All combined 



All combined •• 1*608 


1.71 



tz. 1‘1 •• poniqmoo nv 



TABLE U—eontd. 
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All combined . . 172 
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Sources of liabilities. 
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All combined 
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Labour offlployod pw aitablUhfflent by dillorant afo-Kroupi. 
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Below 12 years 

12 — 15 years . . . . , , * ’ 1 1 . . * * 0 06 0 -59 

16 years and above .. .. .. ! 2-25 26-69 0-06 0-10 7-89 77 -39 
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TABLE 14 

Hind labour employed and wagee paid per man>montli per eetabliehment by a([e>groupB. 
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Average man-monthe per establishment 


180 



63 Unspecified industries except those shown below 805 



03A Gold and silver ware, ornaments . . 


181 




f AiLC IS 

SoiMuntptioii of fuoli, lubriettiitg nittiriob, raw matoriaii, ate., pw aatebliuNiiaiit liy Induateloi. 

(Cokgories 1, 2 , 3 and 4 are as defined in para 1,4 of the report,) 


182 



All combined .. 3j99 11(5 





184 




185 



€0 


O 


All combined 



186 



All combined . . 3,928 



Chomicals inch«iing drugs and fjharnuic outir’als 


187 



All combined 



Items of consumption. 

Code Name of the industry. Category ♦Number of t' ■ - ^ 

No. No. establish- Fuel. Electricity. Lubricating 


188 



All combined .. 22 14 26 II .. 4,264 
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All combined 



Code Name of tl>P industry. Category ‘Number of 


100 



All combined . . 1,892 



43A Bidi products 


191 



ir? 


© 

»o 


All combined 



Items of consumption. 


i&z 



63 A Gold and silverware, ornaments .. .. 1 9 9 39 jl 4 9 7,499 



BSD Watch repairing, pen and sijectnclc.s repairint^ 


193 



All combined 



194 



All combined 



63 X Mnsiofil iiistnimcuts 


195 





Items of consumption. 


196 



All combined 3,199 14 .. 4,976 



2A Ricr' products 


197 



All combined 



TABLE 


198 



All combined . . 86 13 . . . . 5,084 



Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction 80,125 

ax^ processing. 2 3 • • 
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.'.!i combined 



Items of consumption. 


200 



All combined . . 3^928 13 



21 Chemicsls including drugs and pharmaceuticals 


201 



All combined 



Items of consumption. 


202 



All combined . . 22 2 « 514 4,837 



29D Cutlery 



All combined 
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40 xTiuuuig lithograpliing) and book 

binding, embossing. 


205 



All combined 



206 



combined 



63F Dairy 


207 



All oombined . . 424 



Items of consumption. 

Name of Uie industry. Category No. ♦No. of estab- <— — ^ 

lishments. i^mual repair- Packing Value of Total, 

ing ohaigee. materials. work done 


208 



All combined 



All other industries 


209 


) 




TABLE 16A 

Quantity and valua of raw matoriait eymumod par Mtabllthmonl by indiiilrioi 
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Vegetable oils— oilseed crushing and extraction Mustard Mds. 15*44 0*27 1*82 17*53 

and processing. seeds. 

Soap . . . . . . . . Caustic 
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TABLE 15A-€on<d 
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TABLE 16 

Praduetion and tale of finiihod goods, amount roeoivod for work dono for othors por osteMishmonl and valuo of work dona air man. 

month by industrioi. 

{ Categories I, 2, 3, and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1,4 of the report,) 
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All combinod . . 3,199 6,080 4,976 105 



Kice proaucw 


217 



All combined 



216 




All combined . . 32,413 32,413 


219 



All combined . . 1,099 222 877 
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221 




Name of the industry. Category *Numberof Ex- Sale. 

No. establish- factory t — ^ — — — 

ments. net selling Own Own Dadan- Co-opera- Agent, 

value of whole- retail. dar. tive. 


222 



All combined 2,311 2,092 866 1,238 





224 



All <-oTnliinM 172 161 160 231 133 



eSF Dairy 


225 



All combined .. 424 1,176 100 1.076 
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All othor industries 


227 




228 



All pc>inl>iuffl .. n37 1.21<> 



bakeries tincl oonlec- 


229 




230 



All combinod 47 32,413 .. 32,413 24 1,351 
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233 




29B Steel trunk 
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Code Name of the industry. Category *Number of Sale. Value of Total Total Value of 

No. No. establish- (Total.) work done value of man-months work done 

mente. for others, work done, worked in per 


234 



binding, embossing. 



iiirtiidini' hefMinj^'S 


236 



All combined . . 1,174 1,608 896 2,404 





0;Kf L»aunary 
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All corabind 



TABLE lE-ConcM. 

“Jod© Name of the hidiistry. Category *Niimberof Sale. Value of Total Total Value of 

No. establish* work done value of man- work done 

ments. (Total.) for others, work done. months per man- 

worked month. 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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Code Nanio of the industry. Principal product I. 
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63 Unspecified industries except those shown below . . No specification. 

63A Qold and silverware, ornaments , . . . . . No specification. 

63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing . . No specification. 

63E Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden boys, tin and Images . . . , . . 304* 73 
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TABLE 17 

Avarigt coit as (mreantaga of avorago valuo of production par oatabHshniant ly induitrioa. 

{Gategories 1, 2, 3, and 4 are as defined in 'paragraph 1 -4 of the report.) 
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All combined . . 3,199 



2A Rice product* 


245 



All combined • * 



Annual cost- per eestablishment for — 
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Annual cost per establishment for — 


248 



All combined . . 3,928 



21 inotading drugs and pharmaceuticals 


249 



All combined 



260 



All combined .... 22 250 1,680 1,630 1,094 






All combined • • 



43A Bidiproduota 


258 



All combined 



264 



I 



pnvpfOD 


255 



AU combined 



256 



All combined 



ftnil paintings including sign* 


207 



1 


5 



5 



8 


3 


All combined 




All oombined 





260 



All combined 44 408 6,998 .. 7,364 9,219 79-77 



261 




Name of the industry. Category ♦Xo. of Annual cost \k*t establishment Average Average Average 

No. establish- for — total value of total cost 

mente. r - — ^ production (excluding 

Fuels Kaw Repair excluding per estab- family 





00 


AU combined .. 28 665 13,650 3,000 22,776 26,000 87 -60 




All combined 



264 




265 




288 



All combined 684 38 971 60 1,687 2,766 69*18 



Bricks, tiles, lime and sorkhi manufacturing 


267 




268 




Clothing and tailtM^ inolnding beddings and 


269 



Ail 'combined 



Otxle Name of the industry. Category ♦No. of Annual cost per establishment Average Average Averag* 

ilo number, establidi- f<»— *®**> of total eoa 

ments. t * ' oost production (eztiudk 

Fuels Raw Repair exolud- per esM>> family) 


270 



All combined .. 39 74 293 31 1,038 2,587 40*12 



271 



All oombintd 



272 



All combined 



63K Apparel (cap making, hat inaktog, turbans Mid 
shoelaces) 


278 



All combined 



274 




APPEIiTDIX A. Form Na. I.S^S4(1) 

60VERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
Stala StatMical Burmu 
Survay of Small IndintrlM 
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Signaiure of Superior Staff and da e 


276 


APPENDIX B 

LM •! snail Industrie 

Serial Code Name of indoatry. 

No. Nb. 


1 

1 

Wheat flour, atta nulls (wheat products). 

2 

2 

Bice milling. 

3 

2A 

Rice products. 

4 

3 

Biscuit making (including bakeries and. confectioneries). 

5 

3A 

Sweets, i<^-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 

6 

4 

Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 

5 

Sugar manufacture. 

8 

S 

Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol manufisoturing). 

0 

7 

Starch manufacture. 

10 

8 

Vegetable oils~~oLlseed eroding and extraction and processing. 

11 

9 

Paints and varnishes. 

12 

10 

Soap. 

13 

11 

Tanning. 

14 

12 

Cement. 

15 

13 

Glass and glassware including bangles. 

16 

14 

Ceramics. 

17 

14A 

Earthenwares. 

18 

15 

Plywood and its products. 

19 

16 

Paper, paper>board including straw bocu*d. 

20 

16A 

Paper and cardboard products. 

21 

17 

Matches. 

22 


. Ppttp.n textil^T-spinning cm4 wgfiving. 

23 

19 

Woollen textiles. 

24 

20 

Jute textiles. 

25 

21 

Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 

22 

Aluminium^ copper and brass — ^procesaies from ore smelting to manufacture 
of flnal products ready for use. 

27 

23 

Iron and steel-smelting (including blast furnace operations)^ rolling and re- 
roUing. 

28 

24 

Bicycles. 

29. 

25 

Sewing machines. 

30 ~ ^ 

-26’ 

-tSwrplaiigir 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 
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APPENDIX B-^Conid, 

Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industry. 

33 

29 

Qeneral engineering and electrical engineering (excluding generation and 
transformation of electrical energy). 

34 

29A 

Blacksmith. 

36 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

36 

29C 

Steelwire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

38 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyi’os and 
ftyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamelwnre. 

43 

33 

Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 
products). 

44 

34 

Asbestos and asliestoa cement products. 

45 

35 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 

36 

Lac. 

47 

37 

Turpentine and rosin. 

48 

38 

Plastics (including manufacture of gramophone records). 

49 

39 

Petroleum refining. 

60 

40 

Saw milling. 

61 

40A 

Wood chopping. 

62 

41 

Woodwaro (including furniture manufacturing). 

63 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

54 

42 

Tea manufacturing. 

66 

43 

Tobcwjco products. 

56 

43A 

Bidi products. 

67 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, oashew-nut procetahig and dal manufacturing. 

68 

45 

Printing (including lithographing) and book binding embossing. 

59 

45A 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow falmos, embroidery and laoe mainrfsoturing. shawl repair- 
ing. 

61 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods 

62 

48 

Thread and thread ball making. 

6^^ 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and prooessing (including mereerising, 
finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.). 



&7B 

APPENDIX B—Gontd. 


Serial 

Code 

Name of industry. 

No. 

No. 

64 

50 

Clothing and tailoring including beddings, and gunny bags repairing. 

65 

51 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

66 

52 

Rope making. 

67 

53 

Silk misoellaneous. 

68 

53A 

Silk rearing. 

69 

53B 

Silk reeling. 

70 

53C 

Silk weaving. 

71 

53D 

Artificial silk. 

72 

54 

Jute pressing. 

73 

55 

Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 

66 

Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

76 

67 

Ship building. 

76 

58 

Railway workshop. 

77 

60 

Aircraft assembling — ^repairs and servicing. 

78 

61 

Railway wagon manufacturing. 

79 

62 

Textile machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, 
etc.) 

80 

63 

Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

81 

63A 

Gold and silverware, ornaments. 

82 

63B 

Hay cutting. 

83 

68C 

Electroplating, minaplating and engraving. 

84 

63D 

Watch rex>airing, pen and spectacles repairing. 

65 

63£ 

Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metid 
toys and celluloid toys). 

86 

68F 

Dairy. 

87 

63Q 

Laundry. 

88 

63H 

Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

89 

631 

Photo framing. 

90 

63J 

Carts. 

91 

63K 

Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 

63L 

Button manulhoturing. 

93 

68M 

Conch products. 

94 

63N 

Ifusical instruments. 

95 

630 

Wax products. 

96 

68P 

Mats, 
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APPENDIX B—Condd. 

Serial Code Name of industry. 

No. No. 

07 63Q Sports goods. 

98 63R Brurii manufacture. 

09 63S Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

100 63T Coir and coir products. 

*50 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosives. 
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Farm No. I. 8. /64(2) APPENDIX 0—contd. 

VI— Dataili of crops grcwn lad year : 



Jut© 
















Sugarcane 










form No. I. 8,/54(2) APPENDIX 

VII~Ftmily wcpandKvre (last year) (exeluding value of croyi {rown and eeniumed) : 






















APPENDIX Q^conid. 



Signature of Investigator (in full) 
















Form Mo. I. 8. /54{2) APPENDIX C—ccmfd. 

Name of the Industry (Block Letters) ; PART II— Deiaill Of tho Industry. 


28 » 





SECTION C— Labour account for last year. 



Totel 








Form No. I. 8. /54(2) APPENDIX 


25)1 




SECTION D — Consumption of fuel and lubricating material last year. 
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e* 


E 

6 



SECTION E — Trade expenses during last year. 


S93 





Form Mo. I. 8. 54(2) APPENDIX C—cantd. 

SECTION F — Production during the last year. 
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IV. Whether any difficulty experienced on account of competition from Indian mill-made goods (IM) or from foreign goods (F) 
’ No-YesyiM/F. 



Form No. I. 8. /54{2) APPENDIX C -conrld. 

SECTION B(l ) — Details of machineries amd tools. 
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Signature of Investigator. 
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18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving . . 

21 Chemicals including drugs and pharmacouticcds 



29 General engineering and electrical engineering (exclud- 
i n pr veneration and transformation of electrical 
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Photographs and paintings including signboard painting 
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Serial Code Name of the industry. Number Causes of rejection of samples. Number Schedules Schedules 

No. No. of ■■■' - ^ of rejected accepted 

samples Trade. Others. Total. schedules ^ter for 

allotted. filled up. scrutiny, analysis. 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering (exclud- 
ing generation and transformation of electrical 
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63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing 

63E Toymaking (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, 
tin and other metal toys, celluloid toys). 

63F Dairy 



63G Laundry 

63H Photographs and paintings including signboard paint- 
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Name of the industry. N. Percentage of cases where — 
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Raw materials are Ckimpetition is experieo 
easily available. 
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List of publications of the State Statistical Bureau 

Bs. np. Rs, npw 


23 Survey of Unemployment 
in West Beng^. Vol. n« 

Parts m and IV . . 1 50 

24 Survey of Unemployment 
in* West Bengal. Vol. 11- 

PartV .. .. 1 60 

26 Survey of Unemployment 

in West Bengal. Vol. in . . 1 60 

26 Final Beport and consolida- 
ted summary of Survey of 
Unemployment in West 
Bengal. (Out of stook.) 

27 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries of Calcutta, 

1962-63 . . . . 8 62 

28 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964 — ^West 
Dmajpur . . . • 9 0 

29 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964 — ^Maldah*. 7 0 

30 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Nadia . , 9 0 

31 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954 — State of 

West Bengal .. ..6 0 


32 Eoonomio Survey of ^ Small 
Industries, 1054 — 24-PaTga- 

nas ..80 

33 Eoonomio Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Hooghly 7 O 

34 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Darjeeling 6 O 

36 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — Calcutta 
Industrial Area . . 10 50 

36 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954 — ^Murshida- 

bad .. 16 0 

37 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954~^alpaiguri 9 0 

38 A Note on the Development 

of SiAall Industries , . 0 37 

39 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1064 — ^Midnapore 10 0 

40 Economic Survey of small 

Industries, 1964 — Howrah 8 0 

41 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964-— Bankura 9 0 


The above publioatioiis may be had from Publioations Sales OfiSoe> Ooveriun«nt 
of West Bengal, 1 Hastings Street, Calcutta or West Bengal Government PlesB. 
Publication Branch, 38 Gopalnagar Boad, Alipore, Calcutta-27. 




